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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every imue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their xhools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou 
sands of other high schools 

Our preferred length for articles is t.500 to 


2.400 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to boo words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second 
ary education subjects. Typing should be double 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York ¢, NY. 
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TRACK SCHOOL: 
Its Pupils Move on 6 Ability-Paths 


By 
ANNA E. LAWSON 


is 
school?” 


This is the question that secondary-school 
teachers are asking over the length and 
breadth of our land. They follow with such 
querulous statements as, “He doesn't know 
how to read, and he can't do the: simplest 
examples in arithmetic. He just doesn't be 
long in high school.” 


boy doing in high 


But he does belong in high school if he 
is sixteen years old or nearly sixteen, He 
belongs in junior high school if he is thir- 
teen. He belongs in high school for a num- 
ber of Socially, he should be 
mingling with boys and girls of his own 
His parents are tax 
payers, and so he is entitled to the edu- 
cational 


reasons 
chronological 


age. 


his 
munity. His state has compulsory-education 


advantages offered by com- 
laws that require his attendance at school 
until a certain age. 

This boy, and every other boy and girl, 
has the right to attend both junior and 
senior high school in spite of inability te 
read and in spite of the consternation of 
the What, shall we offer 
those young people in the way of academic 


teachers then, 
work, because high-school life cannot be all 
basketball games and dances? 

In answering this question with a belief 
that we can definitely help these adoles- 
cents, suppose we take a lesson from life as 


it is lived by the great mass of folks in our 
world. For the serious side of our lives, 
for that part of us that demands the exer- 
cise of our mental powers, what do we do? 
Whom do we seek? We tend to mingle with 
others of somewhat the same mental ability. 
If we are musical or artistic, we seek a 
group with like tastes, If we are the schol- 
arly type, we attach ourselves to people who 
are on a similar track. For our frivolous 
moments, we join a group that likes to play 
in whatever way we like to play, and it 
need not be too near our own mental level. 
This is a fairly true picture of the way in 
which most adults arrange their lives, and 
it is usually done subconsciously. 

Why not help the youngsters find the 
track where they fit best? So many people 
have floundered for a long time before they 
have gotten on the right track in life. Why 
not save the children from too much of this 
floundering by getting them started early in 
life on the track where they will be taught 
what they need to know? 

This could be the answer for the boy and 
girl who get to high sxhool and cannot 
read Don't waste time 
asking them why they can't read. Get busy 
and teach them how to read, but don't do 
it in front of the brighter children. Read- 
ing can be taught in the secondary schools, 
both junior and senior high. 


Don't blame them 


5'5 
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For the serious side of the pupils’ lives, 
which in sxhool means the acquisition of 
learning, we can place them in homogene 
ous groups where they will have a chance to 
learn to read and then to compete in all 
of the academic subjects with those who 
are their peers mentally. For the socializing 
activities of the school, where they will fre 
quently outshine the high academic stu 
dents, they may mingle with everyone 

The most popular girl at school dances is 
often from the class for the mentally re 
tarded. She appears in sweater, skirt, and 
bobby socks, and holds the center of the 
floor whenever she steps out. Similarly, the 
best boy in sports, who wins honors for the 
has to have his academic 


school often 


marks bolstered, to the chagrin of the 


teachers. It is glorious for the ego of these 
slow learners that they can hold the lime 
light in something. Why should we be so 
cruel as to place them in the same class 
in academic subjects with far brighter stu 
dents and embarrass them? 

Listen to the story of a school, that for 
name is called a TRACK 
Julia Ward Howe High 


in New York City, was given the 


want of a better 
 hool 


name TRACK because its mayor pur 


Jumior 


pose was to steer some fourteen hundred 
junior high girls, some of whom were floun 
dering in the deep waters of ignorance and 
delinquency, on the right track in school 
It was hoped that by this means we might 
help adjust these girls to life and produce 
more socially competent citizens 


I his 


was started some filteen years ago, in 1946 


innovation in school organization 


to be exact, in a section of New York City 


where lived a low sacieconomic group of 


a monority race. At least 80 per cent of each 


cighth., and ninth year class was 


seventh 


retarded two, three, or four vears below the 


expected norms in reading. The arithmetic 


was still poorer than the reading. And yet 


these girls were attending junior high «x hool 
with 


adolescent about to embark on a new ven 


all the eager expectancy of the early 


The House 


ture, Some of the slowest were asking when 
they would their French. Others 
wanted to know what clubs they could join 
and when there 


start 


The 
ninth-year graduates were demanding for 


would be a dance 


mal evening gowns for the customary morn- 
ing graduation. These graduates were at 
least fifteen and a half years old. 

A few old-fashioned teachers were ruling 
their classes with the proverbial rod of 
iron, but when the girls escaped from that 
rule, they “took it out” on the younger or 
weaker teachers. Instead of the normal pass 
ing of students through halls and yards, 
One won 
dered and puzzled how-to attack this situa 


there was chaos and rowdyism 


tion. Then, one day, the cue came 

Some gurls were discovered cutting a pe- 
riod and behaving most outrageously else 
where in the building. A little probing re 
vealed that these were ninth-year girls with 
third. and fourth year reading levels who 
were cutting a lesson in regular ninth-year 
English. They 


were from 


something that they could not face, defeat 


running away 


in front of their classmates. There was the 
answer, When the affair was discussed with 
these girls, one of them said, “You know, 
the teacher goes so fast that I can't catch 
on 

Could these girls be sold the idea that we 
would give them some special teaching in 
small groups so that they could “catch on’? 
But wait! Teaching these girls some funda- 
mentals in small groups must not appear to 
One of 
group had a delightful singing voice and 
Another had 
an unusual gift of leadership together with 
had 


be isolation or segregation the 


was soloist in the Glee Club 


great charm, and been elected to a 
Iwo 
Social Dance Club 


A way must be found in which these girls 


high office in the school traffx squad 


others excelled in the 


could receive their instruction in the aca 


demic subjects on their own achievement 
levels, and among other girls who were on 
same levels. This would furnish 


the 


about the 


them with stimulus of compeution 


2 
| 
oe 
. 
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among their mental peers and of advance- 
ment at whatever rate of speed they were 
able to attain. For all the socializing activi- 
ties of the school, the clubs, assemblies, 
sports, dances, they would mingle with any 
or every girl in the school. 

That looked like the answer to the prob- 
lem. Each girl in the school would be as- 
signed to a homogeneous group for the ac- 
quisition of learning, but would join those 
of her own chronological age for the com- 
munity life of the school. Would it work? 
After fifteen years of developing the idea 
and of improving the various administra- 
tive details, it can be truly said that this 
particular TRACK SCHOOL is a success, 

How will one go about establishing a 
TRACK scHoot? An early requisite will be to 
sell the basic idea to some leaders in the 
student body, to the faculty, and to some 
of the parents, who will help sell it to other 
parents. This basic idea must be put in 
simple words. It is a new plan to help some 
pupils who need help. It is not to be puni- 
tive. All must be reminded that when those 
girls were caught cutting periods, they were 
not punished for smoking in the lavatory, 
or whatever form their rebellion took that 
day. Rather, in a friendly discussion, it was 
assumed that they were embarrassed some- 
times because they were so retarded in some 
of the academic subjects. It will take some 
good salesmanship, but it can be done. 

In the TRACK scnHoor that we are describ- 
ing, it took a term or so to work out the 
administrative details. An important factor 
was to eliminate completely the bugbear of 
“non-promotion™ in the handling of slow 
learners. 

In the mind of a child who is retarded 
because he has not the ability to learn, non- 
promotion is never the result of his own 
failure to accomplish some work. It is a 
terrific cataclysm that descends on him 
through no fault of his own. He firmly be- 
lieves this. On the other hand, a pupil who 
has high mental potentialities can be made 
to realize that failure to master a subject 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
For the t 15 years Julia Ward 


Howe Junior ag School, in New 


York City, has been spentad as a 
“Track School.” This school offers its 
pupils six “tracks,” or paths along 
which they may progress through the 
three grades. These tracks range from 
the lowest, which is for pupils with 1Q’s 
of $5 to 75 and a reading retardation of 
at least 2 years, to the highest, which 
provides an enriched curriculum for 
superior students. Miss Lawson, who 
explains the system and how it works, 
is principal of the school. 


will result in the need to repeat it and to 
learn it. But because this was not true of 
the slow learner, every truly retarded child, 
regardless of what subjects and to what ex 
tent she failed, was, at the end of the se- 
mester, promoted to the next higher class, 
but in the new slow track. 

In other words, a girl who was a failure 
in an eighth-year class was promoted to 
the ninth year, but in a slow track. The 
girl's achievement levels in reading and 
arithmetic were ascertained through stand 
ardized tests. Science and the social studies 
were geared to the same levels. The teacher 
started at these levels and went on from 
there. The girls were told the truth about 
their levels. 

This was and still is, after fifteen years, a 
bit revolutionary in the eyes of some edu 
cators, but the girls like it. They are taught 
how to make simple graphs and to follow 
their own pragress. One of the most heart 
ening emotions of the human race is that of 
seeing one's self advance. It works with 
children, even with retarded children 
There is a glow and a satisfaction that 
comes with the joy of actual achievement, 
at whatever level one reaches it. These re 
tarded pupils experience this elation at see 
ing themselves advance. 

A girl who does not know her fractions 
can learn them in a ninth-year clas, when 
the other girls in her group are working 
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on the same thing, far better than if she 
were kept back to repeat a lower grade in 


order to 


master those same fractions. She 


does not have to be ashamed before her 
‘lasmates, because they are all doing the 
same thing. There is also the opportunity 
for competition, which always builds mo 
rale. And when she meets the other ninth 
year girls in assembly, in the gym, at the 
clubs, she, too, is a ninth-year girl. It is 
where she belongs chronologically and so 
cially 

She, too, has the joy of graduating at the 
same exercises with all other ninth-grade 
girls, True, she does not receive the same 
certificate or diploma, In accordance with 
our philosophy of honesty with the girls, 
she couldn't receive the same diploma. But 
she does receive a certuhcation of what she 
has done, and she is proud of it 

Most sxhool systems recognize differences 
in ability in children as far as the greatly 
retarded and the especially bright are con 


his 


probably your two extreme tracks are al 


cerned means that in your school, 
ready established, but little has been done 
anywhere with the large middle group 

In New York City, the lowest group re 
Bureau for 
Children with Retarded Mental Develop 


w hose 


ceives imstruction under the 


ment name has been shortened to 


CRMD. Whul 


timmy, stall at 


the name self-explana 
is not a good one for children 
to wrestle with. The program of this Bu 
reau has many very excellent features, and 
yet, some principals fear to organize classes 
under it in thew schools. They dread the 
problems that these classes may create, in 
stead of finding out that it will solve prob 
sumilar ability work 


to have upils 


The highest group of unusually brilliant 


pupule may be placed in Special Progress or 
SP classes in the junior high school, and 
may finish che work in two vears instead of 


three. In the semor high school, these pu 


pul wk in an Honor Khoo! within the 


high school 


The House 


Thus the two extremes are recognized, 
but the great 1Q's be- 
tween 76 and 129—are lumped together, 


mass of children 


with the resulting confusion that always 
accompanies heterogeneous grouping when 
the range is that broad. In a small number 
of junior high schools, out of ninety that 
exist in New York City at the present writ- 
ing, there is a track for children with ability 
just above that of the CRMD pupils. It 
is called the CRMD-Adjustment, and is 
still in the experimental stage 

Most of the junior high schools in New 
York that are located in problem areas have 
called Adjustment 


another classification 


classes. This is a rather loose setup with 
nothing clearly defined about it except the 
number of classes of this type that a princi 
pal may have in his school. It was planned 
many years ago to help adjust the retarda 
tion of those who needed it, and at a time 
when there were fewer slow learners in the 
upper schools, At the present ume, princi 
pals have a great deal of leeway in the ad 
ministration of these classes. Unfortunately, 
the number of CRMD and Adjustment 
classes allotted to a school does not neces 
sarily take care of all of the retarded pupils 
in the school 

In the 


TRACK scHoot which we are de 


scribing, we have a definite Adjustment 
Track to which we have applied our gen 
eral philosophy, “Find out where the young 
sters are, and build up from there,” and for 
which we have established a well-outlined 
curricalum and techniques for teaching in 
small groups. There is also a teacher-train 
ing project that functions 

All the pupils whose ability is normal or 
slightly above are assigned to what we call 


Trac k, for 


name. In the 


the Regular want of a better 


low area 


which this TRACK sCHOoL services, we find 


regular 
need help in reading and arithmetic 


that at least half of these pupils 
Asa 
result of this need we group them accoruing 
to their re ading disabilities and then so ar 


range their program that half a class may be 


pal 
| 
ite 
“2 
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getting remedial work in arithmetic while 
the other half is going ahead. 

There is a great difference between the 
remedial work given these normal children 
and that which is given to the true slow 
learner, The brighter children profit quick- 
ly from the special teaching and many 
achieve normal levels within a few weeks 
or a few months. We never have enough 
children to qualify for a Special Progress 
class, but we always find ways to give the 
upper Regular grades some form of enrich- 
ment in their curriculum, 

The tracks in this particular junior high 
school, which covers the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years, take a vertical pattern. 
They start with the entering seventh year 
and follow through to the ninth. The gen- 
eral plan is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Tracks 
CRMD 


Entering Criteria 
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Probably the most important is the honesty 
with which each pupil is handled. 

Every girl knows why she is where she 
is. She is impressed with the ideas that 
school is a place where one not only learns 
to get along with other folks, but also dis- 
covers the vast stores of knowledge that 
exist in books, and acquires the skills of 
reading and reasoning and computing, 
which will open up this knowledge to them 
She is placed on the track where her learn- 
ing and skills, to date, place her. She has 
the opportunity to learn at her own rate of 
speed, She is tested frequently and records 
her own progress, She knows that transfer 
from track to wack is possible when she 
earns it. She does not have to wait for pro 
motion day for this. She may associate with 
any and every girl in the school for all so 
cializing activities, but she meets in a homo 


Maximum 
Register 


1Q 55-75. Reading retarded at least 2 yrs. 22 


Individual tests by Bureau of Child Guidance 


CRMD.Adj. 


IQ 76-85. Reading retarded at least 2 yrs. on group test. 


Emotionally unfit to work in normal group. 
Program of Bureau CRMD. 


Adjustment 


IQ 76-89. Reading retarded at least 2 yrs. 


Greater emotional stability than CRMD-Adj 


Regular 
1 Remedial 
1Q normal or nearly so. 


2 Regular 
1Q norma) or higher 


3 Enriched 


curriculum 


No child is ever doomed to remain in any 
one track for the three years of her junior- 
highschool life if she can prove that she 
doesn't belong there. The entire plan would 
be narrow, stilted, and most unprogressive 
if this were not so. There are some broad 


and democratizing features to the set-up. 


Reading and arith. retarded 1 or more yrs, 


Reading and arith. normal or higher 


Levels and 1Q's above normal 


geneous group for the acquisition of learn 
ing. 

There are, of course, some limitations to 
this plan, for even after fifteen years we 
feel that it is still in the experimental stage. 
Children will admit that they need help 
and will accept it, but some parents, some 


| 
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teachers, and some priggish oversmart 
yourigsters have a way of attaching a stigma 
to same of our devices for helping children 
No in 


telligent person ever stigmatizes a pair of 


In time it sticks and then it hurts 


crutches of a wheel chair, both of which 
give help to people with physical weak 
nesses. Why should a device for helping re 
tardation be stigmatized? 

This story of the TRACK scnoor has been 
told with the hope thac some secondary 
xhool principals, desperate over the prob 
lem of the boy and girl who cannot read, 
may know that there is an answer, and that 
one TRACK scHooL has been working suc 
cewfully for the past fifteen years. Stop 
worrying about it. Stop trying to place the 
blame somewhere. Just take these young 
sters in small groups and teach them what 
they do not know. That's all there is to it 

Stop trying to make every child fit into 
this particular teacher's Latin class or that 
certain class in advanced science. Stop giv 
and senior high-school 


img. every punior 


The House 


graduate the same sheepskin. Remember 
that many a mediocre piano player is get 
ting a tremendous amount of pleasure out 
of his music and is not at all disturbed be 
cause he will never be a Paderewski or a 
Samaroff. How many golf players get almost 
incredible delight out of their golf game 
with no thought of ever trying to be a 
Bobby Jones or a Sam Snead? 

We can become almost maudlin in our 
desire to make every child believe that he 
has the same potentialities as every other 
child Stop it and be honest with the young 
sters. They will thank you for it some day. 

The particular scnoot described 
in our story may not fit your particular 
school, but the theory and the philosophy 
will, because they are based on a sound 
understanding of human behavior. Set up a 
that Get 


your children started on the right track in 


TRACK SCHOO meets your needs 
life. Make them and your teachers happy 
in school. Stop worrying, and have fun, 


yourself, in your school 


Beware This Occupational Hazard of ‘Teaching 


What about the teacher? The hazard is mental 


but all the more dangerous because of that. A goes! 


tea het classroom, bringing 


the dav im the 


‘vy. wave thieking, manner of presenta 


the stuctent 


nm tca he two 


! of preparation for every hour spent in 


om that amounts to sixty hbowrs pet 


week spent by the teacher on the mental level of hus 


stende activities and how 


mitigate thu deadly ten 


as im the genera pattern 


profesmon. They are 


s They talk shop far more 


meets the parents of his pupils, and what hap 


De parents want to talk te him about a recent 
m Korea, the 
talk 


are doing 


<a) development, the atom bomb 


better Ihev want to 


aches. It's still 


nies, stomach 


for the teacher 


How to overcome this occupational disease, The 
miner wears a mask hile rock 


working in coal of 


lust What can the wher ck Ride a hobby 


pe 


read books that come 


Cultivate friendships in other lines of 


work under the class 


fxation of “professnon Take an active part in 


community life as an incdivicl not as a teacher 


lhe a more teach ne teach the public 


that teachers are normal human beings, and that 


imludes the two bosses (parents) for every child in 


her 


There are plenty of parents who need education 


im the fact that because he teaches during the day 


Mr. jones is not incapable of enjoving a dance, 


or that he can beat the sxcks off sid parents at the 


canasta table Teachers will have to lean over back 


counteract some of the influence of their 


profesmon. They can in time do it, but it's not 


4 determined effort will awe them from “Mr 
childish, don't you think?” 


m New School Rewew 


easy 
Jomes is getting a bit 
Bows 


Mexwo 


os, 
+4 
grade lev 
LA 
fency His friends are, 
in 
cavily weighted im his 
latew 
their gre 


The Ellsworth High blueprint: 


STUDENT COUNCIL 
Designed for ACTION 


By HENRY J. ADAMS 


N A GREAT MANY high schools the school 
I council is certainly not dynamic, By dy- 
namic is meant “moving steadily forward 
year by year to an organization nearer and 
nearer the ideal.” Measured by this defini- 
tion, these councils are static rather than 
dynamic. They are either regressing or are 
hopelessly bogged down. The reasons for 
this are many. 

Many principals do not give their student 
governments any positive support. They re- 
gard the school council in much the same 
fashion as they view the monthly fire drill. 
In the case of the latter, they feel that they 
should have one at least once a month, but 
the drills are nothing but a big headache— 
a necessary evil, so to speak. Similarly, they 
do not encourage the school councils. They 
just let them exist and hope they won't have 
too much friction or dislocation from coun- 
cil activities. 

Because the students through their school 
government cause many tensions and heart 
aches, i.ec., act very much like natural, nor- 
mal people, the principal is annoyed. Such 
goings on interfere with the smooth func- 
tioning of the school’s administrative ma- 
chinery. Unless the principal envisages the 
council as his most promising means of train- 
ing citizens, this annoyance becomes the 
emotional core of his attitude towards the 
school government. He then comes to rele 
gate it to the same category as the fire drill 

Another cause of council stagnation stems 
from the types of persons on that body it 
self. Here you have at least two possible 
dificult situations. On the one hand, in 


some schools, the people chosen to the group 
are so much the top leaders of school life 
that they are already overloaded with other 
jobs and duties. Council business never gets 
done. At the other extreme are schools 
where the members chosen are so mediocre 
and lacking in influence among the students 
that, try as they may, they cannot carry the 
student body with them in any significant 
activities. Thus the council has no prestige 

Other handicapping factors are related to 
procedure and organization, Usually the 
council meets about every two weeks and 
undertakes projects which, to be carried out 
effectively, would require daily meetings 
These are usually out of the question 

It may be that council meetings are ox 
cupied by long debates and discussions over 
matters of parliamentary procedure, or by 
minor governmental revisions, or by actions 
which all approve and that therefore should 
be handled by the appropriate standing 
committee of the council, Such matters 
should never come to the council itself at 
all. Of course, if the council has no such 
standing committees, it is doomed from the 
start to become marooned in a bog of petty 
detail out of which it cannot possibly pull 
itself without many more mectings than 
are possible in most schools. 

Another factor limiting council effective 
ness in many schools is lack of information 
about and interest in its work on the part 
of the school at large. Many school councils 
spend considerable time discussing this 
problem and working on different ways of 


coping with it. 
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Finally, and this last weakness of the 
typical council is the most serious from the 
point of view of the highschool principal, 
the council becomes an agency which acts 
as a stimulant for unjustified and illin 
formed criticism of the administration of 
the school, Many principals would be quite 
surprised and chagrined to hear some of 
the comments which are made about them 
by their schoolcouncil members attending 
regional and state conferences with their 


contemporaries from neighboring shools 


Ont Scnoot’s PLAN 


Alter 


these difhculties in council operation, we 


several years of struggling with 


finally evolved a new plan. It has been in 
operation three years, and it seems to give 
promise of overcoming many of the handi 
factors. This plan ts followed in 
No doubt 


it would have to be considerably modified 


Capping 
a sxhool of about 425 students 


for larger schools 

Under our plan, the school government 
may be said to be divided into two main 
parts. They are the School Council and 
the School ¢ 


Of course the two are interlocking, as will 


ouncil standing committees 


be evident from the descriptions 


The School Councal Proper 


The School Council consists of the fol 
lowing 

1. The council adviser, who is the high 
hool principal 

2 The ceuncil president, who is the 
senror class president ex officio 

4 The secretary, who is a senior com 
mercial student qualifed in typing, short 
hand, and office practice He or she ts ap 
paunted by the council president 


1 


except for the senior president al 


class officers of the four classes, 
who 
ready mentioned) are the voting members 
of th 


clected representatives of the student body 


councal because they are the duly 


They also represent the ten homerooms 


5. The chairmen of the standing com 
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mittees (eleven at present). These may de- 
bate, make and second motions, but have 
no vote 

The regular meetings of the council are 
held every other week in a class period 
under a rotating system. Special meetings 
are held when needed 

All votes in council are taken by secret 
ballot 


Comments on the Council Proper 


Many readers will no doubt disapprove 
of having the highschool principal as ad 
viser. The writer, admittedly holding a sub 
jective point of view in the matter, con 
tends that the advantages of this arrange 
ment outweigh the well-known disadvan 
Many of 


dents and principal are eliminated when 


tages the frictions between stu 
the two parties are working together regu 
larly. This is so because matters which are 
causing pupils great concern can often be 
cleared up easily by the principal, if he 
knows about them. If another staff mem 
ber is adviser to the council, many such 
matters never come to the principal's at 
tention and remain as festering and un 
necessary sore spots 

On the other hand, where the council 
concerns itself with matters that cannot be 
settled to its entire satisfaction, the prin 
cipal, as council adviser, can make sure 
that all aspects of the problem, including 
his own position and that of his superiors, 
are placed betore the students 
While this may not give them complete 
they 


satisfaction are at least encouraged to 


base their opinions upon adequate infor 
mation. To those who fear principal domi 
nation of the council, let it be pointed out 
that the insistence on the secret ballot con 
siderably reduces the amount of principal 
dictation to the council 

In this particular school the senior-class 
president has by long tradition been the 
leader of the student body. By making him 
ex officio president of the council, the tre 


mendous prestige of his office becomes an 
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asset for good school government and in- 
creases schoolwide interest in the council's 
work. 

Class officers constitute the voting mem- 
bers of the council because they are the 
elected representatives of the student body. 
In this school they are almost always good 
choices (we do not have a football team). 
This is the policy-making group because it 
has the greatest prestige. 


The Standing Committees 


At this writing the standing committees 
are as House and 
Grounds, Noontime and Cafeteria, Emer- 
and Traffic, Athletic Association, 
Social Events, Assembly, Welfare, School 
Finance, School Activity Point System, and 
Publicity. 


follows: Tradition, 


gency 


Each committee is composed of a teacher 
and eight students—two from each class— 
who have study periods with the teacher 
at the same time. Meetings of a committee 
are held regularly every other Wednesday 
during its study period and at other times 
on call. Each has a chairman and a secre- 
tary clected by the members. 
Students get on committees by volunteer- 


committee 


ing to their class president or by being 
drafted, either by the latter or by other 
members of the committee or by the faculty 
sponsor, Each secretary writes up detailed 
accounts of the committee meetings which 
the chairman at each school 
counal meeting. Each committee is sover- 


are read by 


eign in its own held, subject to council 
veto. Major policy changes have to be ap 
proved by the council, of course. 


Comments on the Standing Committees 


Whereas under the previous system the 
council might conceive and carry out from 
one to ten ideas in a year, now each com 
mittee does as much as this in a year, and 
some do much more. Multiplying this hg 
ure by the eleven committees gives at least 


one hundred council activities of one sort 
or another in the course of a school year. 


‘ 


Stupent Counctt. DesiGnep For ACTION 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Adams believes that it is the 
particular way in which the student 
council of Ellsworth Memorial High 
School, East Windsor Hill, Conn., is 
organized, and us particular methods 
of operating, that have kept it dy- 
namic while many councils are more on 
the static side. He thinks you'll be in- 
terested in the “blueprint.” The aw 
thor is principal of the school and spon- 
sor of the student council. And he 
offers an answer to readers who will 
contend that he shouldn't be both. 


This illustrates how the school government 
has become dynamic. 

With some eighty students on the com- 
mittees added to the sixteen council mem 
bers, a total of about one hundred students, 
or approximately one third of the school, 
is participating in council activities, This 
is the easiest way to make council business 
an integral part of school life. Over a period 
of four years a large percentage of each 
class will have become interested in the 
school government through having taken 
some part in it. 

The committee system, by bringing al 
most the entire faculty into the plan, raises 
the whole level of performance. It also 
brings teacher and pupil together in a non- 
classroom situation, which has many worth 
The teachers furnish 
the continuity, as they are more or less per- 


while concomitants 


manent inhabitants of the school and thus 
counterbalance the tendency which some 
students have to act from a short-term per- 
spective because they themselves will soon 
be graduated. 

The committees furnish a fertile oppor 
tunity for the many students who have con 
siderable talent in group leadership and 
work, but who are not elected to class and 
extracurricular They have a 
chance to grow and develop while the 


positions, 


school gains the advantages of their na 


tural competency. Those with the most 
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the committees as 
Some of these 
chairmen play notable parts in the coun 


abiluy are chosen in 


chairmen and secretaries 
cil debates. Some of them are chosen for 
the clective othces as they come to the at 
tention of their fellow students as people 
of ability who are willing and able to lead 
Thus the system tends to bring to the top 
the leadership material in the school popu 
lation and train it for the use of society 
later on 


Procedure at Council Meetings 


The first part of every council meeting 
is occupied with the reading of reports by 
I hese 
must be in writing and must follow a pre 
They consume about fifteen 
or twenty minutes and give all present a 


the chawman of cach committee 


scribed form 


very good overall view of what is going 
on throughout the whole school 

The council then takes up matters culled 
from committee reports, These are usually 
in the form of requests from the chairmen 
consideration 


themselves for of some par 


ticular item. In the typical meeting, out 
of some twenty-fwe activities in which the 
standing committees are engaged, there 
will probably be only one or two matters 
which require council attention. The result 


is that the council, instead of being weeks 
behind in its work, is usually just about 
up to date without holding any extra meet 
ings, Even on the matters that do require 
council action, the detailed work is done 
by the proper coammiuttce 

recent the 


counal approved a one-page written state 
Proposed Rules and Regu 


For imstance, at a mecting 


ment enutled 
lations Governing the Wearing of Varsity 
Letters.” This was presented in duplicated 


form by the Athletic Association Commit 


tee. The whole discussion and action in the 
councal took about ten minutes. Under the 


old system. a matter of chis type might bog 


the councal down for two or three months 
Another example is the activity point 


system for controlling the overload of ax 
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tivities on certain individuals. The old type 
of council spent two years working inter- 
mittently on this, with comparatively little 
effect. Now, the Activity Point System 
Committee has a smoothly working, con- 
stantly improving plan in operation, and 
the council itself has spent not more than 
thirty minutes on the matter in the past 
two years 

While business may be introduced direct- 
ly to the council without going through a 
committee, in practice these items are usu- 
ally referred to the proper committees 
for discussion and recommendation unless 
the matter is very pressing The important 
thing to note here is that the action of 
“referring to committee” in the present or- 
ganization is not a way of burying the mat- 
ter. On the contrary, it guarantees that it 
the council after it 


will come back 


has had careful discussion, thought, and 


into 


action by the committee. 

Perhaps, at this point, the reader is in- 
the activities of the 
Ihe following sam- 


terested in some ol 


standing commuttees 


ples are offered as a partial list of all the 


committees’ activities although not neces 
sarily their most significant 
Commutices and Samples of Business 


Tredittons 


ambiguous 


Making recommendations to council on 


wearing 


slacks and dungarees to basketball games, and on 


wording of its charter, on 
outdated party rules 


House end Grownds—Making survey and recom 
mendations on type of soap and paper towels to 
be ordered 

Veontime and types 


of noontime recreational activities, such as danc 


Cafeteria—Providing various 
ing. checkers, and pingpong tournament 
hire drill 


signs, making new ones, and taking steps to alle 


Emergency and Traffiic-Cheching on all 
ngestion at gym doors 


Handling all the myriad ac 


viate traffic « 
tivities of the athietic program 


{isociation 


Social FuentsClearing all dates, running 


dancing after basketball games, and planning pro 


party 


gram for ballroom dancing iwmstruction 


fuembly-Acting as administrative agent for all 
sorts of amembiy programs 
Welfare— Administering Junior Red Cross program, 


Mile O Dimes collections, and cards for sick pupils 
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School Finance—Taking charge of all school funds 
except athletic. Collecting and administering ac- 
tivity ticket funds 

School Activity Point System—Administering the 
school activity point system and making recom- 
mendations for improving it to further reduce 
pupil overloads 

Publicity—Publicizing work of the council in vari 
ous ways. Working closely with the school paper. 


Conclusion 


Our plan for school government is prov- 
ing dynamic because of its diversified and 
cumulative effects. It is an organizational 
framework in which individual initiative 
and individual differences have full sway. 
There have developed as many different ap- 
proaches, ways of doing things, and re- 
sults as there are committees and people 
on them. The total effect has been a burst 
of creative energy throughout the whole 
school, with surprisingly few undesirable 
results to date. 

At this point, the question will be asked 
by many principals: Why worry whether 
the school council is dynamic or static? 
In many schools, if not in most, the pupils 
and teachers are content to let the ad- 
ministrator do most of the planning and 
administering. Once in a while some major 
controversy crops up, but if at that point 
the students are consulted and the matter 
is handled tactfully, the rest of the time 
the competent administrator finds little to 
challenge his role as “the great white 
father” for the school. Therefore, why make 
a lot of extra work and trouble for one- 
self by encouraging dynamic school govern- 
ment? 

The answer to this question depends on 
one’s opinion of the main objectives of 
high-school education, From the writer's 
point of view, one of the most important ob- 
jectives, if not the prime objective, is the 
training of competent citizens to take their 
places in society in ways which will make 
it constantly more and more effective 
Viewed from this perspective, the plan of 
school government outlined here becomes 
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a most promising training ground for fu- 
ture citizens. 

This organization of school government 
is very similar to that found in all walks 
of contemporary adult life. Wherever you 
look, from the local boards of education, 
finance, tax assessors, etc., to the state and 
federal commissions on taxes, roads, securi- 
ties, etc.; from the factory labor committee 
to the C.LO. and A.F.L.; from the local 
agricultural committee to the federal mar- 
keting organization; from the ward com- 
mittee to the national political party's ad 
ministrative machinery; from the local 
board of selectmen to the national congress 
or the United Nations itself—in all of these, 
the universal need is for competent and ex- 
perienced committee workers, The commit 
tee is the basic unit of all democratic ac 
tivity. Upon its successful functioning the 
democratic process rises or falls. 

Such activities as electing chairmen, 
serving as chairmen, making motions, dis- 
cussing matters objectively, voting on mo- 
tions, keeping minutes, reconciling conflict 
ing interests in workable compromises, “go- 
ing along” with majority votes, persuading 
other people to one’s point of view, and 
similar activities are common to the work 
of all committees. It is the job of education 
in a democracy to feed into society a con- 
stant stream of students who have been 
trained in these activities, Our plan of 
school government gives plenty of such 
practice, enabling the students to learn by 
doing while dealing with matters in which 
they have an intrinsic interest, It is the best 
plan we have found yet for steadily increas 
ing the number of graduates trained to take 
their places on the committees which form 
the basic structure throughout all of our 
intricate society. 

A dynamic school government is not, like 
the fire drill, a necessary evil. On the con 
trary, it is an educational “must.” The 
most important educational feature of a 
high school in a democracy cannot be 
neglected. 
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Recommendations for social-studies teachers: 


International UNESCO 


Seminar in Brussels, 1950 


By EMMA 


ne Unesco Seminar in Brussels last 
call was a part of Unesco's edu 
cation program for the development of in 
ternational understanding. Unesco used the 
seminar to bring educators together from 
around the world to discuss common edu 
cational problems 

The first seminar or workshop was held 
at Sevres, France, in 1947. It considered 
methods for teaching international under- 
standing. Other seminars followed in 
Crechoslovakia, England, the United States, 
Brazil, and India on child study, teacher 
the the United 


training, significance of 


Nations, and mass education. Out of each 
grew plans for future seminars 

Ihe publu by nexo ol a Model 
Plan for Textbooks 


the need tor a seminar on the improvement 


dnalyung suggested 


of textbooks. This was the project set for 


the Unesco Seminar in Brussels, Belgium, 
which I attended last summer as one of 
five United States delegates 

When 


twenty-five countries, met at the Free Uni 


forty ive delegates, representing 


versity of Brussels for the seminar, they dis 


covered many differences in their educa 


tional There was a confiat between 


‘ 
amd the 


the world’s traditional, formal ideas 


new world’s student self-activity 


theories. The need for translating every 


thing said from English into French and 
vice versa was time consuming and delayed 


action, and there was frequently a mis 


' 4 Handbook for the Improwement of Textbooks 
and Teaching Materials at Aids to Internatronal Un 
dervtanding, Ch. VIL. Unesco Parts, 


BOLZAU 


understanding of the words used in trans 
lation; but in spite of these differences, the 
delegates soon discovered that because of 
their common educational interests and de- 
sire for international understanding, they 
were able to make concrete proposals for 
the improvement of textbooks. 

What did the seminar recommend that 
is of interest to history teachers? 

Among other things the delegates were 
amazed to find that 


comparatively few 


children in the countries represented in 
the seminar studied world history, an es 
sential study for international understand 
could children become world 
the 
ether ignored the rest of the world or was 


the 


ing. How 


minded when history they studied 


written as if world revolved solely 


around their own country? The delegates 


believed that a world-history course, in 
cluding the four great centers of civiliza 
tion, would make children conscious of the 
interdependence of nations and place coun 
tries in their proper setting. Therefore the 
seminar recommended that every child, be 
fore shool, should be 


leaving given a 


course in world history 

The delegates went further than this and 
drew up a list of suggestive topics in world 
history for the children of Europe, of Euro- 


The 


many 


pean heritage, and of Asiatic origin 


topics listed were those found in 


world histories recently published in the 


United States. These newer history texts 


include the story of the civilization of Asia 
as well as of Europe. The seminar recom 


mended that all children, regardless of 
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their nationality, should be given “a knowl- 
edge of the most important facts of the 
history of other civilizations and their in- 
terdependence.” The European child, for 
example, should study the “influence of 
the East on Europe” while the Arabic child 
should study “the influence of the Crusades 
on the Arabic world.” 

A study of the contents of history text 
books revealed that the economic and so- 
cial phases were given scant attention, 
while political events and war were over- 
stressed. The seminar recommended greater 
attention be given by textbook writers to 
the first two phases. To furnish teachers 
with easily available economic data, it was 
recommended that: 

1. Unesco resume the publication of the 
Statistical Yearbook formerly published by 
the League of Nations. 

2. A committee of economists, teachers, 
and authors be appointed by Unesco to 
draw up a glossary of economic terms to as- 
sure the same interpretation of these terms 
by writers and teachers from various coun 
tries. In the past, different interpretations 
of such words in various countries by vari 
ous authors have led to “regrettable con- 
fusions and have harmed international un- 
derstanding.” 

A closer examination of textbooks, col 
lected from various countries, showed pas- 
sages that would hinder the mutual un 
derstanding of the children of the world. 
The delegates urged that textbook selection 
committees in all countries examine books 
critically for any passages, pictures, or 
charts that might give readers a biased view 
point of their own or other countries 
Authors of textbooks were urged to give 
more careful attention to the fair treatment 
of all countries in their books 

Textbooks were also critically studied 
for their instructional aids and study helps. 
Sample time charts, drawings, and sug 
gested pupil activities were cited by the 
delegates as good teaching aids, with the 
recommendation that more such activities 


be included in history textbooks. This 
recommendation applied more to European 
than to American textbooks. 

What suggestions did the seminar make 
for a method for revising textbooks? Should 
the government in each country dictate the 
revisions? The delegates recommended that 
revisions be made by private organizations 
by mutual agreement, on a voluntary basis 
with no government coercion. Preliminary 
steps were taken at the seminar by the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies for 
mutual exchange of educational literature 
and the review of textbooks. The plan for 
the mutual revision of textbooks, worked 
out by the Nordic Association, was highly 
commended. By this plan experts in each 
of the Nordic countries read a new text- 
book in manuscript and make recommen- 
dations for changes in passages which re- 
fiect unfavorably upon the expert's coun. 
try. All this is done before the book is 
printed.* 

All the delegates at the seminar were 
anxious for the exchange of ideas on vari- 
ous phases of education—courses of study, 
methods, experiments, projects, and educa 
tional literature, School systems were asked 
to set up such an exchange system, Unesco 


*Haakon Vigander, Mutual Revision of History 
Textbooks in the Nordic Countries. Paris, Unesco, 


195° 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Bolzau was a U, S. delegate to 
the Unesco seminar held in Brussels in 
the summer of 1950. Educational prob- 
lems common to the 26 nations rep- 
resented were discussed. Important 
among the points of agreement were: 
the need in cach nation for textbooks 
from which narrow and provincial na- 
tionalism ts eliminated; and the neces 
sity for giving a broader kind of world 
history a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum. Dr. Bolzau ts head of the so- 
cial-studies department of South Phila 
delphia High School for Girls, Philadel. 
phia, Pa 
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will probably act as a clearing house for 
such an exchange 

Are encyclopedias and atlases national- 
istic? The delegates found that even some 
of these showed nationalistic tendencies. In 
some atlases the country in which the atlas 
was published was more brightly colored, 
occupied the center of the page, and ap 
peared much more frequently than maps of 
other countries 

Do national songs and folk songs foster 
world-mindedness or narrow nationalism? 
The delegates found some of the song books 
especially nationalistic. They recommended 
that Unesco collect samples of the tradi 
tional and representative music of different 
countries and list recordings of songs and 
music which do foster international under 
Such a collection could be used 
of all 
words of the songs in the school song books 
De 


standing 


m the schools lands. Examine the 


they strengthen the feeling for one 
world 
books, school readers, and novels 


the 


Story 


each were examined in thew turn by 


seminar. Some of these also were found to 
be extremely nationalistic, Teachers would 
do well to study the effect of the books their 
students use on world understanding 


Should teachers keep up with Unesco's 


“Crises.”” “Crossroads,” 


teaching, the writer has lived 


The 


or the world has alwars hung 


Sune he started 


in an atmosphere of crisis ive of education 


dewmxtacy, America 
tw dew 
Alter 
and 


Yer 


worhd manage: 


om m which writers of speakers 


wears | am tired of crises Some 
den 


etx Tracy 


propased 


of the Were taken. some were 


Ameria. aad the 


to eet along somehow, and the mil 


met yet 
the same wav problems om! cross 
guilty of 


at many « cromroed 


ave been personally hundrects 


have stem! 


mot solve the protlems and it 


“ems to made hi difference whether 


Now 


could do with 


education 
It might 


am beginning to suspect at 


fewer criees and crossroads 


> 


The House 


activities? Unesco is the educator's special 
agency in the United Nations. Unesco needs 
the help of all teachers to get its message 
The 
members of the seminar found the follow- 


across to the children of the world 


ing publications provided valuable infor. 
mation on Unesco’s activities 

The Couner, a monthly paper sent to 
subscribers for $1 a vear.” 

Impetus, a monthly magazine free to 
teachers.* 

All 


scribe to The Courier and get on the mail 


social-studies teachers should sub- 
ing list for Impetus. 

Ihe delegates at the Unesco Seminar at 
Brussels, Belgium, in a six weeks’ session 
took preliminary steps in the improvement 


of 


aids 


textbooks in content and instructional 


They made recommendations for fur 


ther studies to be made and for regional 
conferences on textbooks to be held by na 


tional Unesco commissions. The United 


States Commission is planning such con 


ferences. All social-studies teachers will be 


interested in these regional conferences 


Unexo House, Paris 16, France 
Subscriptions may be placed with the Columbia 
Pres, Broadway, N.Y. 27, N.Y) 
‘Impetus, A Monthly Review of Reconstruction 
in Education. Science. and Culture Uneso House 


Paris 16, France. Free upon application 


ureer 


niveruty 


Etc. 


even dispense with problems and goals Maybe. for 
might “Here 
the to do 


My ambition. before at some future 


awhile, I say, as simply as possible 


is what I'd this One way to do: 

time I resign 
my red pencil to another and more able editor, is 
to bring out one issue of an education magazine in 
meets 


not be 


America in which nobody faces a problem 
It might 


' 
unique I 


a crisis, or stands at a crossroad 


the beet issuc. but it would be ac 


jounson in New Jersey Educational Review 


You } Mr 


us that educators could bear up under the crises and 


ave Jehnson Rut it seems 


op 


how 
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of “challenges 
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WHIMSICAL WALTER: 


Unforgettable Teacher 


By JAIRUS J. 


‘LL CALL mim Walter. And if you 
Wran a last name, why, what about 
Black, or White, or Brown? No matter what 
his real name, the story is so real—about the 
fellow who became the teacher most likely 
to fail 

Let me sketch for you some of the high 
spots of this unusual educator's march 
through Jonesville Junior High—a three- 
year trek that began the day he approached 
me, his new principal, with hand extended 
and with these words: 

“Mr. O'Dee, I presume?” 

Livingstone-wise, I nodded agreement. 

“Sir, | am Walter —————. I am your 
new science teacher. Now, Mr. O'Dee, I 
think I'm a bit older than you, and perhaps 
have been around schools many more years. 
However, be that as it may, you are my 
principal. And you can count on me to 
stand with you and to back you to the limit 
from this moment forward!” 

It is a pity that so much that I know 
now about my friend Walter I learned after 
he had left that school for other fields. It 
would have helped all of us to understand 
him. 

And, actually, I don't think Walter de- 
serves any kind of biographical treatment. 
Nor would he want it. Quite modest, he yet 
walked with firm tread and upheld head, 
because he had a satisfying respect for him- 
self. A high grade of self-respect. 

These two qualities, modesty and self. 
regard, so often confused by the unthink- 
ing, combined to make of Walter my most 
unforgettable teacher. 

I began to think about Walter and the 
jewels that he had been cutting and polish. 
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DEISENROTH 


ing for his tiara the day one of our boys, 
Gordon Beck, now a minister in Pennsyl- 
vania, said to me when on a visit to his old 
junior high school, “Mr, O'Dee, I guess you 
never knew how our old science teacher, 
Walter —-_——_— , used to help us win basket. 
ball games, did you?” 

I hadn't heard everything, I opined, but 
nothing would surprise me. 

“Well,” he continued, “I remember what 
usually happened on the days that we had 
a game. He would say to us, “Well, boys 
and girls, we have a game tonight, right?’ 
Then we'd all say yes, and tell him about 
our opponents, and so on, Then he'd say 
‘Good! Now I'll tell you about a bargain 
I'm going to give you. Since we have two 
boys from the team in this class, I'll give 
everybody in the class five extra points on 
the week's average if we win tonight.’ 

I asked Gordon if Walter actually gave 
the five points. 

Gordon thought that he did. And he 
added with great vigor that he was sure 
that Jonesville won many a game and the 
students learned a lot of science with that 
kind of motivation 

Well, I couldn't check the five points per- 
sonally after so many years, esther. But | 
did know that whenever I had visited 
Walter's classes, which I did frequently, I 
could tell that the boys and girls were really 
living in that class, no matter how they suf- 
fered in other classes. You could see it in 
their eyes! 

Knowing, then, how Walter used a sim- 
ple but intense student interest in athletics 
to support higher devotion to science, I 
have been helped in placing his many other 
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“queer” ideas in proper perspective. It aids 
me in my effort to understand Walter's un 
usual progress through a three-year term 
at Jonesville 

Not a “progressive” teacher in the sense 
that we understood the term in the mid 
thirties, he still brought upon his head the 
same wrathy criticism and biting adjectives 
that those higher-placed progressives were 
enduring in that day 

Consider his opinion, sincerely expressed, 
that every school ought to have a school dog 
and several sxhool cats! They laughed at 
Walter for that one! But laugh or no, I 
noticed that after awhile dogs that visited 
Jonesville Junior High were no longer 
booted out unceremoniously, or enticed to 
the open air by cooperative boys, The teach 
ers often permitted the dogs to stay in 
school, often right in the classroom with 
that 
where teachers permitted Towser to stay in 


their masters! It was noticeable, too, 
the room, order was never better, and no 
one behaved better than the pooch himself 
It looks as though Walter had scored there, 
too 

I cannot neglect, cither, the revelation 
that came to me alter Walter had departed 
into more remunerative helds— the story that 
grade” the final exams in the 
Matter of fact 


teacher im that city, where the superintend 


he did -not 


orthodox mannet what 


ent, without help, prepared all the exam 
questions for 100 teachers, could have com 
plied literally wath the requirements of 
not Walter! And 


none of these exam-evaders ever got then 


such a system? Certainly 


adaptation down to such a fine method as 
did Walter. For 


remarkable how 


as he later told me (it is 


much | learned after he 
resigned), he always had his class book pre 
pared a weck before the exams were ad 
ministered, even to the exam score and the 


Any 


have a right to be horrnihed 


final averages teachers reading this 
I should have 
been, tao, had I known!’ 


But to go on. When he received the exam 


papers from the boys and girls, he solemnly 


The House 


copied the predetermined marks upon the 
unscored papers, thus fulfilling the law, as 
well as his own prophecy for the success of 
the boy or girl whom he had been working 
with for these nine or ten months. 
Walter, it should be added, was the very 
proud father of cight boys and girls, another 
fact making him a real man of distinction 
in the teacher profession He boasted that 
he never used corporal punishment at home, 
and that since he did not treat his children 
that not use it in school 


way, he could 


either. Quite a record for a man whose 
teaching began back around the days of 
World War I! I assume, however, that his 
charming wife must have applied a little 
discipline to the right places when Walter 
wasn't around 

One day Walter appeared at my office, 
conducting a husky ninth-grade boy. He 
addressed me in his usual quiet manner. He 
reviewed for me his own record on corporal 
punishment 

But this lad,” he said grimly, “is so dif 
ferent from all my other boys, that even 
the class wants him punished. He is to be 
my first paddling victim. Therefore, Mr 
O'Dee, if you will hand over a paddle, I 
shall apply it to his rear in accordance with 
the rules.” 

Walter took but one short swing with 
that broad paddle. It was almost miraculous 
how short an arc was required to raise a 
hundred pound boy almost a foot from the 
floor. For Walter, I should have mentioned, 
as a semipro ball player always could hit! 

Walter None of 


this holding a text in his hand and expect 


was a first-rate teacher 
ing the little folk to reel off answers accord 
ing to Hoyle, or whoever wrote the book. I 
recall the day we were all shocked to see 
the proudest burr-oak tree in Jonesville be 
ing cut down by a group of anonymous 
woolchoppers. The tree, about four feet 
through the center, was right behind the 
In t 
191% flood it was high enough to save the 


shool, along the river ct, during the 


lives of certain people who happened to 
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WALTER: UNFORGETTABLE TEACHER 


float by it. That kind of a tree. Before any 
of us could register effective protest the 
tree was down. 

But Walter, although he would have 
given up a day's pay (which he couldn't af- 
ford to do) to save the tree, made the most 
of the wagedy. He persuaded the wood- 
butchers to saw him off a slab or cross-sec- 
tion of that burr oak, and he had his boys 
lug it up to the science room. 

That slab was full of rings, and Walter 
estimated that the tree had lived through 
most of our history—probably 200 years. 
With the aid of his boys and girls, he traced 
U.S. history, political, social, and economic, 
by means of little labelled tags tacked at 
appropriate places. When he was through, 
the tree slice had served the purpose of a 
master teacher. History, science, conserva- 
tion, and good citizenship he taught around 
the incident of a tragically downed oak 
tree! 

But Walter was not a grubby scholar. 
His biggest and “corniest” contribution to 
school discipline came by way of the forma- 
tion of the Fire Chief Club. Taking the 
name from a radio program of the day, 
Walter invented the club in an effort to 
curb rough-house and running in the cor- 
ridors and on the stairs. Members of the 
faculty and student council were the fire- 
men. Walter was the chief. When a boy or 
girl raced through the corridors he could 
expect a hand to be laid upon his shoulders 
and a voice to say, “Say, fireman, you'd 
better report to room 12 today at dismissal. 
Fire Chief Club.” 


At dismissal the victim would report, and 


would be handed in a formal manner an 
elaborately printed problem involving gas 
and oil consumption by the Fire Chief's 
equipment. This problem, merely a review 
of basic arithmetic, took an average of about 
15 to 20 minutes to complete. If the new 
checked with Walter's 
and he was excused 


member's answer 
key, all 


Amazing how rowdiness and running were 


was well, 


cut down in that simple, amusing manner. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The most unforgettable teacher that 
Dr. Deisenroth encountered during his 
years as a principal is a man named 
Walter (whose last name the author 
withholds). Walter no doubt was some- 
thing of a rebel, by administrative 
standards. And it's possible that by 
faculty standards he verged on being a 
traitor. And as for the things he did— 
well, perhaps you'd better read the 
story. Dr. Deisenroth is now a member 
of the Research Department of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Let us not be deceived. Walter had his 
faults. They were the ordinary human 
faults, and some not so ordinary, to which 
all of us are heir, even teachers. They have 
little or no place in this sketch, excepting 
as we note that as a human being he was 
strictly average. Which has never been a 
crime. Sometimes he dressed a little care- 
lessly—that is, he failed to observe color 
harmony, or he would wear the wrong kind 
of coat at the right time, or a sweater. He 
was at times a little more sympathetic to- 
ward the students than good scientific coun- 
selling techniques would permit today. 

The things that made him a teacher most 
likely to fail, though, were his professional 
faults, which all of us may judge for our- 
selves. Let me list them just as I recall 
them 

One of the greatest blank spaces in his 
makeup was his sheer blindness in assuraing 
that everyone who teaches school is auto 
matically filled to the brim with the real 
spirit of teaching. He assumed, unfortu- 
rately for his relations with some co-workers, 
that every teacher in Jonesville was out to 
seize upon the teaching and learning possi 
bilities of every situation. 

An early-arriver, he was intolerant of 
those who used school only as a convenient 
way to earn a buck, honest or not 

A latestayer, he scored those who 
tramped on the heels of the students in a 
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mad effort to get out of the building first 

A lover of boys and girls, he despised 
those who applied too rigidly the precise 
definitions of scientific and statistical educa 
uional methods 

A wide reader and a broad student, he be 
littled 
plained that he was infringing upon their 


those teachers who at times com 


teaching fields as he led his students to 
greater learning 

A believer in creative love of science, he 
brought into his classroom and laboratory 
contributions from his 


all sorts of novel 


students, stuff that the other teachers re 


pected as punk 
A sucker for 


lished himself as a man who would give up 


the out-of.doors, he estab 


his Saturdays to bovs who wanted to hike 
and cook out-of doors meals, when he could 
have aligned himself with those other teach 
ers to whom Saturday was a day for exciting 
shopping and movie trips 

A firm believer in democracy for boys and 


gitls as well as for grownups, Walter re 
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sisted pressure from autocratic superiors, 
and even the inevitable force of economics 
could not bring him low. He believed that 
his contribution to boys and girls was all 
that mattered. 

Quite a list of charges. Enough, possibly, 
to cause a teacher to be squeezed from the 
system, quietly but effectually. But Walter 
was not one to be squeezed so easily. He 
was quite liquid, and when he saw his 
number was up, he up and left 

Well, vou may be sure I was sorry to see 
him leave our schools for other and more 
helds 
keep in college by then, and he spent ten 


commercial He had his children to 
profitable years in industry 

Then the pressure was off, and the war 
over. He and his wife were left with just 
one child, the others having gone out into 
their own homes 


that 


And now I rejoice as I 


learn Walter is once more back in 
teaching harness, where he has always found 
the yoke easy and the burden light 


As do all real teachers. 
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These, Too, Are Our 


Mississippi 
facts of life 


Children and Our Schools 


By 
JANE E. McALLISTER 


HY ARE CHILDREN that way? Why am 

I the I am? There were two 
problems faced by a class in Individual 
Growth and Development. 


way 


The class was made up of rural in-service 
teachers and of prospective teachers who 
were preparing to work in the seventh and 
eighth grades and in the rural high schools 
of Mississippi. The teachers had the habit 
of speaking often, familiarly), and fondly 
of the “children of the rurals,”” and they 
were always saying, “I remember Johnnie 
or Mary 

This gave the class the idea of having 
teachers make 


the pen pictures of real 


children, real parents, and real school 
teachers and school activities. The sketches, 
the class decided, would be not merely nar 
ratives of activities and experiences in 
«xhools and classrooms, but stories of peo 
ple, of men, women and children who lived 
these activities, made them and were made 
by them. 

The class saw several values in the study 
of the documentary material in the pen 
pictures. 

First, the study would help them know 
the force. .nd patterns that make a specific 
child. what he is. Along this line, some of 
the members of the class had been much 
impressed by a statement in the White 
House Conference on Child Development, 
namely, that “we are wasting a large pro 


portion of our human resources because 


the nation’s teachers come from the middle 


class and never understand the cultural 


patterns of the children of the lower class.” 
The class wondered whether there might 
be a so-called town 


similar waste when 


teachers fail to understand the forces and 
patterns affecting the rural children they 
teach. 

Second, the class liked the idea of point 
ing theory definitely towards real children 
Children the 
psychology books but from life possessed a 


and real schools not from 


definite fascination for the students 

The instructor too was aware of the same 
values as the students, and in addition she 
realized that some of these prospective 
teachers might themselves have been the 
children described in the pen pictures, In- 
deed, frequently she heard students ex 
claim, “I know a child like that” or “the 
child reminds me of myself.” The instruc 
tor therefore gained an insight into her 
She 


used them to supplement the knowledge 


own students from the descriptions 


which she had already gained from their 
autobiographies and from personal con 
ferences. In fact, the instructor gained a 
deeper insight into the attitudes and the 
thinking of the rural teachers in the class 
The poignancy and simplicity of their ac 
counts of children and parents revealed to 
the that the 
pathetically the children’s need of under 


instructor teachers felt sym 
standing even when they knew little about 
the more ‘technical means of gaining this 
understanding. 

Third, the instructor also saw the vig 
aids to her in self 


netics as promotung 


evaluation and self guidance by members 
of the class, as they in the future will pro 
mote self-guidance and self-evaluation in 
their pupils. 

In studying the cases as documentary 


source material, the class made suggestions 
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as to (1) suitable curriculum adaptations 
for the child, (2) improvement of the 
xhools described, and (4) improvement 
of the human relations elements influenc- 
ing the children. They analyzed the teach. 
ers described to see which traits in them 
should be emulated 

Following are some of the most provoca- 
tive of these case descriptions, taken from 
the collection entitled by the class, “These, 
Are Your Children and Schools.” As 


far as possible the language and expressions 


are the original ones used by the teachers 
and the cases are primarily about children 
of junior highschool age—in the seventh 
and eighth grades—although mention is 
necessarily made of the other children in a 
family, who help to make the particular 
adolescent what he is 


Tragic Waste 


Almost six miles from school live the 
Barze children, two of whom are of junior 
highschool age. The compulsory school 
law does not require the Barze children to 
go to xhool than 
214 miles from their high school. But the 


Barve children, except for the litle ones 


because they are more 


who cannot walk six miles, pay no atten- 
tion to the kindly consideration of the com 
pulsory school law. They go to school, at 


least until they 


become discouraged and 
drop out 
When the weather is fair, the children, 
protected by the two teen-agers, make short 
cuts through the swamp and reduce the 
distance from six to five miles. In winter 
they leave home in the dark and get back 
dark Back Back to 
rooms and a leanto kitchen occupied by a 
fathe Back to 


not one decent piece of furniture, but to 


in the to what? two 


mother ind ten children 
made 
ol w nal take 
Back to rece, cornbread, and sorghum 


the Barre children are 


boxes. crude } benches, chunks 


which the place of chairs 
And 
human resources’ 
What can a xhool curriculum do to care 


for the needs of the two teenage Barre 


The Criearinc House 


children? What kind of teaching should 
they have? 


Bearing Gifts 


Inez Wiggins, who is a very good stu- 
dent with a beautiful singing voice, fin- 
ished the eighth grade at sixteen years of 
age. She was late finishing because her 
school had only a six-month term. Since 
her county, had no high school for Negroes, 
she hitchhiked her way, mostly by the 
milk-truck route, to the terribly crowded, 
meagerly staffed, and totally inadequate 
high school in the next county. Often she 
would sit or stand in the open milk truck 
when the occupied. Influenza 
forced her to withdraw from school 


cab was 
More 
A gift 
ignored! A potential leader lost or at least 
crippled. 

What could a high school have done for 
Inez? 


tragic waste of human resources! 


The Boy Who Washed and Ironed 


His mother had given him to an elderly 
widow with a family of seven who really 
believed in the saying, “What's one mouth 
more or less?” He washed and ironed and 
ran errands to buy his clothes and food. He 
completed the elementary school but there 
There was only 
one thing to do—go where the high school 
was. He went 


was no high school near 


When he entered high school he wanted 
books 


books from his teachers 


more than 


clothes. He borrowed 
When he was not 
working—which was seldom—he read in 
stead of playing. His rural supervisor re- 
ports that he is doing splendidly in his 
studies and his employer is exceedingly 
pleased with his work on his job 

What kind does he need? 
What kind of high school curriculum would 
help him most? 


of a teacher 


To Be Somebody 


The Jeanes teacher picked him up in 
her car. He was on his way to high school 
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from his home, a distance of 4 miles. He 
had had his early training in a one-room 
school in a community where conditions 
were so hard that no teacher of any kind 
would stay more than one year; where for 
the past seven years the only near water 
supply of the school was a river branch 
sometimes clear, sometimes muddy, used 
by both animals and children; where the 
people indicated the location of their 
homes, not in miles from a central point, 
but in the number of “settings of the 
bucket from the spring.” He had his early 
training in a school which had no out- 
houses for boys or girls, whose only equip- 
ment was a few rough benches, a small 
blackboard, and a few state-provided text- 
books. Yet this boy with his poor back- 
ground, upheld by his driving ambition 
and the encouragement of a widowed and 
uneducated mother, wanted to be a doctor. 
As the Jeanes teacher listened to his dream 
of “being somebody” and of helping others 
to “be somebody,” as she recalled this boy's 
excellent record in the high school, she 
thought, “by some miracle it may come to 
pass.” 

What type of guidance would you give 
this boy? 


The Army Refused Him 


At 19 years of age he walks 4 miles to the 
fiveteacher high school. He is in the 
seventh grade. The army had refused him 
because he could neither read nor write. 
He can read and write now, but his at 
tempts are still so poor that the other chil- 
dren laugh. 

With his truck the boy's father makes 
fairly good money as a laborer in pulp 
wood. If his father knew how to spend the 
money he could keep the boy and his six 
younger brothers and sisters in compara- 
tive comfort. All through his life the boy 
has seen the money go for candy, soft 
drinks, bologna, cheese, and gingersnaps 
instead of wholesome food. Now that he 


has had the wrong diet so long, the right 


Tuese, Too, Are Our Cui pren Our Scnootrs 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a collection of sharply reveal- 
ing sketches that deal with individual 
Negro secondary-school students and 
their schools in rural areas in Missis- 
sippi. The simply-told facts highlight 
the struggle to provide and the struggle 
to obtain an education in many areas of 
many Southern states. The sketches 
were written by various teachers at- 
tending a rural gen at Jackson 
College for Negro Teachers, Jackson, 
Miss., in the summer of 1950. Actual 
names have been disguised in all the 
sketches. Miss McAllister wishes to 
acknowledge the assistance of Muss 
F. O. Alexander and Dr. Kara Jackson 
in collecting the stories. The author 
teaches in Jackson College. 


one from a health standpoint no longer 
appeals to him. 

In his new high school the boy is better 
off than he- has ever been before. His old 
school had two teachers and it ran for 
seven months. He did not attend regularly 
even for the seven months, and he repeated 
each grade from the first year on. Perhaps 
he would like the new school even better if 
there were a man-teacher to coach him in 
athletics or a teacher who could show him 
how to do woodwork, He likes woodwork 
and has shown skill in making articles for 
the classroom, In a school which fails to 
furnish maps, globes, erasers, crayons, in a 
school which must purchase all these things 
by parties, suppers, and donations from 
the parents, what chance is there of a 19 
year-old having a woodwork teacher and a 
shop teacher? 

What should the high school do for this 
boy? 


A Real Family 


The mother and father are tenant farm. 
ers but they have managed to make a real 
home for their children, They do not allow 
them to work for the owner. They do not 
allow them to wait until cotton picking is 
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over to enter school or to drop out of 
«hool when the owner needs his potatoes 
dug or odd jobs done. Their children are 
nat hired out automatically to the owner 
when they rent a place 

In their own childhood the mother and 


father have known “settling” days and 


days, but thew children will 
I he 


waited for 


furnishing’ 


know “learning” instead mother and 


father as children have shoes 


and clothes until setthng day, which is as 


late as Christmas, and they have moved 


from one plantation to another when set 


thing brought cdissatislaction They have 


known furnishing day 


ol « 


with its furnishing 


mules, and other necessities for 
the year, to place them under a debt so 
that they failed to come out even at 


hard, 


They have known all this, but their 


large 


the end of a vear of unrewarded 


labor 


children will exape it. Their children will 


go to the new high school 


Somehow the father and mother have 


bought a used car and a radio, The 


daughter in high school now is the fruit 
of their hopes and ambitions. As they will 
tell you proudly, “The Jeanes teacher say 


she really manages the shool lunchro 


alone, and she won first prize on Achieve 
ment Day Tests. She uw an ofheer in the pH 
School, and 


Next 


Club, secretary of the Sunday 


she sings at school and at church 


vear she is going to college to be a home 


economus teacher 


We are saving up the 
y thw 
What community program would make 


is of these parents? 


use of the ass } 


¢ Teacher 


{i ipect 


Woodard miles day 


Kelore 


Lillie walks @ 


she leaves for 


shool. she cooks breakfast for her father 


and her two motherless little brothers and 
sister father off to work 


latule She gets het 


and the children off to the Antioch rural 


x howl wants to go to college to pre 
rate teaching 


Negro 


he Copiah County 


Teachers Association is considering 


The Ciearinc House 


a xholarship for her to the State Teachers 


College 


Prometheus Bound 


He is 14 years of age and the sixth of ten 
children. He spent seven years in a three 
room rural school acquiring an elementary 
education. During that time he shared will- 
ingly all the pupil responsibilities of main 
taining the school. He came to school early 
during the winter months to make the fire. 
Since there was no water supply at the 
school he carried water for drinking and 
cooking purposes. He assisted with all the 
janitorial services, as. the school had no 
janitor. He learned—even though the class 
periods were only 15 to 20 minutes long 
because of three grades in a room and 
poorly prepared teachers. He learned, even 
though he had to stop for harvesting sea 
sons, even though during his first years he 
had only six and seven months of school 

The boy is now attending the one high 
sxhool in the parish. It is 12 miles from 
His 


hardship because of the illness of the father 


his home family—with the greatest 


gives him the ten dollars a month for 


transportation Because of the isolation of 


his home he can get no work to help sup 
port himself He wants to become a doctor 
or a pharmacist and his unusual ability 


seems to warrant his wish. But while his 


gift to mankind may not be in medicine 


or pharmacy, he bears some gifts for man 


kind. What and who will unbind him? 


Has he potential citizenship qualities? 


What should the high school do to best de 
velop the boy's potential citizenship quali 


tiess 


Service, Not Money 


When the teacher came to the school at 


the beginning of the season she saw weeds 
more than a foot high, no toilet, every 
broken 


hes rotten 


most of the 


inside she 


and 
On the 


window frame 


window 
saw trash of all kinds from parties, enter 


tainment, and prowlers A previous appli 
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cant had seen all that and had become too 
discouraged even to try to get the job. But 
the teacher saw more than this. She saw, too, 
the 22 children in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and their parents, who would make 
up the school. 

At the opening on the first day no chil- 
dren came. Alone the teacher began haul- 
ing trash to a nearby pile. One or two 
prospective patrons passing on the country 
road stopped to watch her curiously as she 
worked. Finally one pupil came. “Will you 
be my assistant?” asked the teacher after 
the preliminary greeting. He, too, began 
carrying out trash. Two more pupils came 
along and they partially cleaned one room. 
But they did much more. While they 
worked they mapped out a line of strategy, 
a plan of attack on the lethargy of the com 
munity. That afternoon the four of them 
visited homes, inviting people to come the 
next day to a Parent-Teacher-Pupil-Get- 
Together. 

The next day thirty-five pupils and three 
patrons met the teacher. They made their 
plans and started to work. The student 
committees began immediately to clean the 
three rooms and two cloakrooms., Later, 
with the help of men from the community, 
the larger boys began building toilets and 
purchasing and replacing window panes. 
The teacher's husband spent two Saturdays 
at the school, building steps, replacing 
window sashes, and screening doors. The 
children set aside two hours each day, for 
more than six weeks, as “School Improve- 
ment Hour.” Since over 60 per cent of the 
pupils lived more than 214 miles from the 
school they were not governed by the com 
pulsory school law. But they came to school 
—even on Saturday—when there was work 
to be done. Perhaps they caught this spirit 
, who although she had 
to commute daily a distance of 50 miles 


from their teacher 


from her home, reached school an hour be- 
fore school started in the morning and re- 
mained after it closed in the afternoon 
The children and their parents list the fol- 
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lowing improvements made in the school 
to date: 

1. One toilet built and one repaired 

2. Sashes and window pane replaced 

§. Doors and windows screened 

4. Kitchen walls and stoves painted 

5 Cabinets built in the kitchen (by the large 


6. Linoleum and oilcloth purchased for the 
kitchen 

7. Serving ‘trays and silverware donated by the 
school board 

8. Six desks made by the boys 

@ Steps built by the boys and the teacher's hus 
band 

10. Registration increased to sixty one 

11. An additional teacher employed 

iz. Regular P.T.A. meetings supported by the 
majority of the patrons 

1. Hot lunch prepared and served at school 


Plans for further improvements include: 


1. Making playground equipment from native 
material (swings, see-saws, etc.) 

2. The teacher plans to attend summer sxhool 

§. Painting the exterior of the building 

4. Building a walk-way leading to the school and 
toilets 

5. Building a fence around the school 


The Making of a Teacher 


I am Mary Jane Smith. I am the second 
of eight children. My mother was the child 
of slaves who were brought here from Vir- 
ginia by a cotton planter. My father, too, 
was the child of slaves. His parents came 
to Mississippi from Alabama 

My story is of the schools of Larry and 
Fielding Counties in Mississippi as 1 saw 
them and knew them as a pupil and as a 
teacher. It is the story of the men, women, 
and children who made these schools and 
were made by them, I was one of them 

The first school in which I taught was in 
a church on a plantation. The salary was 
$22.50 for four months. My parents and I 
saved every penny of it to pay my way 
back to school, for I had only finished the 
eighth grade. I wanted desperately to be a 
teacher, and a teacher needs more than 
eighth-grade schooling. After seven years of 
teaching my salary was increased from 
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$22.50 to $28 50. The greatest. drawback 
during that time was that I could not get 
my warrants cashed at the bank. A met- 
chant cashed them at a discount of 10 and 
sometimes 15 per cent 

My second school paid an even better 
salary than the first. It paid $g0 a month 
for five months, The people were so co 
operative and so anxious to help them- 
selves, that serving them as a janitor, trus- 
tee, counselor, and friend was a pleasure. 
The sxhool was in a poor location. Often 
1 would put on boots and help carry the 
smatier children across the creck so that 
they could get to shool 

The third school in which I taught was 
church 


again ima Ihe problem was to 


keep warm Another was to see, as there 
were no glass windows. The parents, chil 
dren. and I sold candy, sandwiches, and 
gave parties to pay for glass windows, to 
build a fluc That 


was the year in which I left teaching in des 


and put on a new roof 


paw to w wk at the Clarksdale laundry 


That was the year in which I found out, 
tow, that I could not really leave teaching 
It was in my bones and my heart 

Today 


ple ased with our work in the community at 


because the superintendent was 


the third school, Iam in a real school build 
ing, church. I teach seventh. and 
eighth grade children 


Growth Through Cooperation 


The Redding Vocational School in the 
Delta of Missimipps is a fourteacher voca 
tional agriculture school with eight grades 
One teacher is a college graduate, another 
has three vears of college training. Two 
have one year of college training each, and 
one has just completed high school 

The 
the excepuonally good work of the school 


Jeanes teacher and the patrons say 


has 
the 


shool term from six to cight months. A 


more than any other one factor 


brought about the lengthening of 


visitor to the «hool sees the barn, the can 
ning plant, and the shop and finds that the 


The House 


boys built them all. In the canning plant 
he finds that the Homemakers Club canned 
over goo quarts of meats and soups last 
year. Although the school has not as yet 
met the government requirements for a 
lunchroom, the children have a sip of hot 
soup, hot cocoa, or stewmeat on all of the 
cold days 

Talks with the teachers disclose that the 
Homemakers Club, which takes the place 
of the P.T.A., sponsored the Annual Com- 
munity Fair. The teacher mentions proudly 
the fact that of the 8: families in the com 
munity, 42 own their own homes; that of 
the 215, children enrolled in the school the 
average daily attendance is 175, even 
though the children walk as far as three 
miles a day; that the 4-H Clubs for both 
boys and girls and the New Farmers of 
Ameria Club are actually growing, en 
thusiastic organizations. The teachers point 
out the native flowers, the neat churches, 
the self-respecting, industrious parents and 
the talk 


freely about the graduates, 


ambitious, alert children. They 

There is Adriene Holmes, who went to 
high school in Greenwood and is now a 
luske 


There is Benjamin Harris, who fin 


sophomore in home economics at 
gee 
ished high school in Greenwood and op 
erates with great success a shoe shop in 
St. Louis. W. J. Caskill, a veteran, owns a 
sixty-acre farm in the community and is 
now attending the Veterans Training Pro- 
his old school. The high-school 
graduate among the teachers was a Brown- 


gram in 


ing pupil 

But the teachers do not stop with just 
the achievements of the graduates. They 
have the visitor meet the boy who was 
sponsored by the Farmers Club when he 
grew 4.554 pounds of potatoes on one 
acre of land. They point out Harry Jack- 
son, who lives with his grandfather and 
grandmother in their own home. They tell 
how Harry walks daily to 
school, is a member of the 4-H Club and 
the New Farmers af America. They add 


three miles 
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that none of that keeps Harry too busy 
for his home chores, including the care of 
his pigs. At a pig contest he won a trip to 
the Capital of Mississippi and a $50 bond 
for the best pig in the State of Mississippi. 

And so Redding Vocational School con- 
serves its human resources, and thus its so- 
cial and natural resources, 

What suggestions would you make in 
order that the Redding School may do even 
more than it does to enrich the lives of 
its students? 


A Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Teacher 


Until a few years ago salaries in the par- 
ish were as low as $40. The maximum was 
$82. In 1947 salaries ranged from $134.50 
to $187. Salaries low or high, though, made 
no difference in this teacher's desire to be 
better prepared for teaching, to get a col- 
lege degree as a symbol of that better prep- 
aration. When salaries were low, somehow 
she managed to attend summer school. She 
herself never knew by what skillful manage- 
ment she saved enough of her salary to 
dress neatly, to pay tuition, and to con- 
tribute to Red Cross drives, charitable or- 
ganizations, and student projects in sum- 
mer school. 

She never claimed to be brilliant but she 
studied hard and made fair grades. Then, 
too, she carried out what she learned in 
summer. During all the years when salaries 


Activities 


Morbid seciusiveness is the beginning symptom of 
dementia praecox. Not every adolescent who grows 
seclusive is an incipient dement, but every victim 
of dementia began as a seclusive adolescent. Surveys 
of inmates of insane asylums reveal many cases 
which could have been saved from complete collapse 
by the mental therapy of legitimate assertion 

Every teacher can be vigilant to detect ways in 
which his pupils are endowed to shine in school 
activities. Then, after discovering talent, teachers 
can encourage pupils to engage in activities in 
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were nothing, she purchased materials with 
her money, or she raised funds by socials 
and parties, She searched the ten-cent stores 
for supplementary books. She sent away 
for free material. She and her children 
made maps. She used the natural environ- 
ment in obtaining and making teaching de- 
vices. Once she and the children made a 
reading table and chairs. Another time they 
improvised a “clean-up” center of boxes, 
a funnel, and a keg. 

Those years of summer-school work— 
for she was now 55—had not been wasted 
on her. They had meant something to her 
even if she never got a B.S. in education 
But when she did get the college degree— 
in the 1947 summer school—it glorified all 
the years of struggle, scrimping, .nd denial. 
It was worth it. 


The class in Individual Growth and De- 
velopment reached the conclusion that 
these pen pictures of parents, children, and 
teachers who make up the seventh and 
eighth grades and the high schools of Mis- 
sissippi point out the need for the com- 
munity school with a life-adjustment pro- 
gram. For many of the members of the 
class a study of “These, too, Are Your Chil- 
dren and Schools” presented a personal 
challenge to help build community schools 
which will develop the potential leadership 
to be found in rural people themselves. 


for the Shy 


which they can give their talents expression. At the 
same time, the school can broaden its array of 
activities to provide expression for every pupil's 
talents and legitimate interests 

“The race should be to the swift” in any school 
activity, but “races” should be provided to include 
all pupils. It is school activities which must salvage 
~and prevent the occurrence of —victims of seclusive 
ness. Social recluses will grow progressively fewer 
and les morbid as school activities expand to in- 
clade all pupils.—J. R. Suanwow, School Activities 
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Character Education 


Students called 
it school spirit 


IN DISGUISE 


By MARION W. WALLACE 


sTUpDENTS have no manners.” 
M They think nothing of cheating 
The only crime is in being caught.” 

“They don’t seem to have much sxhool 
spirit nowadays.” 

Such remarks are irritatingly general If 
true, something should be done about 
them. If not true, something also should be 
done. Could the students themselves handle 
the problem? Was there anything that the 
Students Association could do to carry on 
a program that would make students think 
constructively about character traits with 


out goody goody” or “corny”? 


Apparently there was, for alter many pre 


seeming 


liminary meetings of teachers and students, 


and much interesting discussion, a pro 
gram was organized and the students really 


talked about it, and are still talking about 
it 

Out of approximately 2,500 students on 
the roll, only 297 said “no” to the question, 
“Has it (the program) in any way helped 


think 


amd personality 


you to about your own character 
The rest cordially agreed 
that the program had made them think and 
that they had 


it ought to be continued for another term 


learned. Many students said 


This advice we have taken 


Hiow Ind We Do 1? 


We started with a meeting of teachers 


and students, key people of both groups 
lheyvy were invited to the meeting by a let 
ter which was carefully designed to bring 


only those enthusiastically interested 


We nming make a study im personality 


ame «har make plane for placing ihe pro 


gtam before | tudent we are inviting 


faculty and meet as & cOmmitice. Are 


you interested in being a member of this group and 
are you willing to meet with us Wednesday, Febru 


ary 14, for our first discussions 


Of the forty invited al] but one accepted, 
and came to the first meeting. To start the 
discussion, the chairman asked this ques 
tion of two students: “Do you feel that you 
have grown through your school experi- 
ences since you were freshmen? If so, what 
in the school most contributed to it?” Later 
the chairman asked, “What do you think 
are the most important character traits?” 
We discussed what club life means; what 
it means to play on a team—even what it 
means to be a spectator, especially when 
our side is not winning; and of course the 
very important contribution which some 
teachers make to personality growth by the 
classes. All 


covered 


way they conduct their these 


ideas—and many more—were 


Lovalty, honor and honesty, brotherhood 
and fellowship, sincerity and appreciation, 
consideration, headed the list as the most 
desirable character and personality traits 
which one could learn oT develop from 
one’s school life 

But these were not the students of whom 
were 


my colleagues complaining, the ill 


mannered, the cheaters, the discourteous 


ones. These were the leaders of the school, 
and even they admitted that many students 
went through school untouched by the ac 
tivity or classroom training 

What, then, could we do? Should we try? 
All those present wanted to try to organ 
program. Another 
planned for students only, at which they 


we a meeting was 


would draw up a plan to be presented at 


a third meeting including the teachers 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION IN Discutsr 


The Students Take Over 


Our first reaction to the report from the 
student meeting was sheer disappointment, 
to put it mildly Said the students, “There 
is not enough school spirit, and we would 
like a program to arouse more.” You ask 
what school spirit has to do with character 
But the students 
proved to us that it had a lot to do with it. 


education, So did we. 


How They Proved It 


Ihe pupils organized a program which 
was entitled “School Spirit, What Is It?” 
They had decided that the right kind of 
school spirit, not just the “rah-rah” stuff, 
made one want to give one’s self and one’s 
talents to the school, and that in so doing 
one learned appreciation, honor and hon- 
esty, how to get along with other people, 
consideration of others. “We want a pro 
gram that will arouse this kind of school 
spirit, lasting the whole term, and we want 
to use every means in the school to ad- 
the idea.” 
program certainly sounded worth 
Developing the idea further, we 


vertise 

The 
trying 
finally came up with a plan to divide the 
program into two'parts, emphasizing, first, 
all the things of which we may be proud 
about our school, then, later, pointing out 


the things of which we are not so proud. 


Every Channel Played Its Part 


1. The president of the Students As- 
sociation: His inaugural address, “What Is 
Really Meant by School Spirit?” launched 
the whole idea 

2. The “Dailygram”™: A special heading 
appeared on the news sheet, “THincs or 
Wuicn We May se Proup,” followed by 
news students and 


teachers which told about unusual services 


items solicited from 


and interesting personalities, gave honor 
able recognition to individuals or groups, 
and mentioned little-known things not 
caught by the school paper 


3. The assemblies: The student assembly 


planning committee invited school organi- 
zations to present special programs. Each 
performance was preceded by a short bio 
graphical sketch of the organization, giving 


its history, the services it had rendered to 
the school and community, and mention. 
ing awards and other kinds of recognition 
earned for the school. 

4. The school paper: The staff devoted 
editorials and news comment to the pro- 
gram throughout the entire term. 

5. The senior class: A meeting of all 
seniors was called by the president of the 
Students Association. He reminded them 
of how they had felt when they were fresh. 
men, new to the school, and then explained 
the need for guidance of new students 
When he called for volunteers to act as 
advisers, over sixty young men and women 
asked to be assigned. A training course 
was established for them. 

This one phase of the program was 
counted so important in arousing the right 
kind of school spirit that teachers and stu 
dents requested its continuation the fol 
lowing term, A questionnaire to the teach 
ers brought such comments as these: 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Teachers and student leaders of Ger- 
mantown High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., held a meeting to see what could 
be done about the lack of good man- 
ners and prevalent cheating among the 
students of the school, The teachers 
had in mind a_ character-education 
program. But it was the students who 
came up with the “character education 
in disguise” idea—a drive to improve 
school spirit. The program was devel 
oped as a six-prong drive, and it seems 
to have had an effect enews, a 
student resists having his character im- 
proved, but ts willing to have his 
“school spirit” worked upon. (We 
could file that thought for future ref- 
erence.) Mrs. Wallace is vice-principal 
of the school. 
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“They stimulated students who had been 
disinterested and inarticulate before.” 

“I think their most important contribu 
tion was in creating a feeling of belong 
ing.” 

6. The Senate: Aftgr about cight weeks 
of emphasizing the things of which we 
could be proud, the Senate held an open 
meeting before the entire school in the as 
sembly 
around to considering the things about the 


The president led the discussion 


school and about student conduct of which 
we were not so proud 

Then the discussion really took up all 
the things which had caused us to launch 
the program in the first place. Why do stu 
dents cheat, not only in exams but by smok 
ing in nosmoking areas, by joining secret 
societies, by leaving their luncheon trash 
for someone else to clean up, etc? 

The Senators and the homeroom teachers 
were so stimulated by the meeting that 
many held supplementary homeroom dis 
cussions about such personality traits 
outgrowth of the 
public Senate meeting was two panel dis 
The first 


Another important 


cussions before the assemblies 


discussed “Are sororities and fraternitics 
consistent with a democratic society?” The 
second. dealt with “What can be done 
about cheating?” 

The discussions were conducted by the 


popular town-meeting method with the 
audience participating. Both teachers and 
students asked questions, Certainly some 
thought was stimulated by this device. It 
was something to hear the most popular 
student in the school make remarks such 
as, “No, secret societies are not democratx 
They exclude people for no better reason 
than 
ligion.” Or “Everyone has cheated at some 


time. But 


not liking their looks or thei re 


there comes a time when you 


The Ciraginc House 


have to make up your mind you won't ever 
do it again. You have to make a choice be- 
tween right and wrong.” 

This tells our story, Of course we can 
prove nothing, but we did sense something 
Applications came in early for permission 
to be student advisers to freshmen during 
the new term. The new president, deciding 
to continue the program's idea during his 
term of office, developed his theme, “The 
responsibilities of citizenship in relation to 
school spirit.” 

Frequently vsitors to the school remarked 
about the fine spirit. They claimed they 
sensed it! One assembly speaker volun 
teered to the principal, after the assembly 
was over, that he had felt the courteous 
attention and quiet respect of the group 
was unusual, implying that he was not al 
ways greeted in that manner in schools. 

Letters of testimony from seniors after 
graduation made us sure that the program 
had been useful and certainly worth con 


They 


carry on because it was one of the most im 


tinuing in some form asked us to 
portant projects we had ever attempted. 
Our questionnaires on the program, dis 
tributed to the entire school, showed that 
the large majority understood, did some 
thinking, and gave their approval. Many 
pupils wrote extra notes on their question 
sheets, saving they had never thought about 
that 
The program also had helped them to ob 


their own character in way before 


serve other people more clearly. Some said 
it had made them want to do more for the 
from school life. 


«xhool and to get more 


A character-education program handled 


in this indirect manner proved to the spon 


sors and student leaders that it could be 


done, be need not be 
‘goody goody,” and if well disguised could 


bring profitable results to all 


fun in the doing 


the class was very bright, small in number, and, for the most part, interested in 


creative writing, bless them 


cure 


It was the sort of class that makes you 
s were meant to be a teacher with a capital “T.~ 


in your eelf.delusion, 
O'Connoa in High Powmts 
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NEWSPAPERS, 


Compiling a 


news-history 


A Project, and an Astonished Librarian 


By FRANKLIN 


er oF THE MOsT promising develop- 


ments in core and social-studies class- 
rooms in recent years has been the increas- 
ing, competent use of current materials as 
part of the instructional program. Impetus 
for this development has been given by re- 
search projects in several institutions and 
by successful experimentation in a number 
While considerable 
emphasis has been put on the use of current 


of school systems." 
magazines interesting to secondary-school 
youngsters, not so much of a practical 
nature has been done to make newspapers 
useful in the classroom. 

In recent years several teachers in the 
Pasadena City Schools have experimented 
with the newspaper as a vehicle for learn 
ing. Most of us have been all too familiar 
with the dreary “current events” use of 


newspaper clippings in social-studies class~ 


rooms. This time-honored pedagogical de- 
vice has usually involved a regular weekly 
ecsignment for students to bring “interest- 
ing” clippings to class for oral reports. All 
too often these reports have had little rela- 
tionsHip to the ongoing process of learning 
in the classroom and even less interest for 
the students involved in the ritual 
Because of a general discouragement with 
this usually rather fruitless use of the news 
paper, and a belief that the press can open 
up new understandings and exciting fields 
of interest for young people, several teach 
ers in the secondary core program in Pasa- 
dena sought more productive means for 
using the local and national press. While 


“See, for example, Lucien Kinney and Reginald 
Rell, Better Teaching Through the Use of Current 
Materials, Sanford University, California: Stanford 
Press, 1947. 


PATTERSON 


several different possibilities were explored, 
one in particular seemed to serve a number 
of useful ends. 

In discussing the problem of how news. 
papers might be used in school work, one 
rithgrade Englishsocial studies class be. 
came interested in the idea of developing 
a “current history of the world” based on 
clippings from the press and produced as a 
group project. Out of this interest plans 
quickly developed for a class-wide, semester- 
long project which commanded the interest 
and energy of all members of the class and 
the teacher as well. 

It was decided by the class that it could 
perform a real service for the school and its 
library by bringing together over a whole 
semester the principal news stories in sev- 
eral major fields of interest and giving them 
a continuity between the covers of a scrap- 
book. 

The project in itself was quite simple. 
The class, by discussion, decided upon ten 
major areas of news interest, beginning with 
news about the local community and ex- 
tending through news about international 
politics and world affairs. These ten areas 
were decided upon as chapters to be de 
veloped in the “current history of the 
world,” which the class proposed to pub- 
lish. After the chapter headings were settled, 
ten three-person permanent committees 
were set up to work on the news material 
for each chapter. Each committee was com 
posed of two reporters and a chairman 
designated as an associate editor, Choice of 
which chapter a youngster wished to work 
on was voluntary and made in terms of his 
interest. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The usual current-events periods in 
social. studies classes, Mr. Patterson 
thinks, constitute a “dreary” and “fruit- 
less” use of the newspaper. He wants to 
tell you about a more ambitious and 
exciting newspaper project in which 
one of his t1thgrade classes had ten 
three-student committees working dur 
ing a whole semester, compiling a “cur- 
rent history of the world.” This effort 
produced three bulky volumes which 
now repose in the school library. The 
author ts curriculum coordinator of the 
Pasadena, Cal., City Schools 


Planning for the project then took up the 
problem of overall leadership. Leadership 
needs were discussed by the class as a whole 
and certain leader-roles were defined. In 
dividuals to fill these roles were not chosen 
until the qualifications for each job had 
been carefully worked out by class discus 
sion 

Phus, as it turned out, the position of 
editor-in-chief was filled by a girl whom the 
Class selected as being best suited to carry 
the responsibilities they themselves had out 
lined. A managing editor was chosen who 
seemed to the class to be capable of organi 
ing and managing the project’s details. An 
art editor was chosen because of his recog 
nized competence in graphic work. Thus 
leadership was geared by the class itself to 
the needs of the job at hand 

As the project took shape in the early 
part of the semester the ten associate editors 
from the chapter staffs, working with the 
top editors, developed a schedule of pro 
duction which gave every one in the class 
clear responsibilities and which held a 
promise that the production of the cur 
rent world history would become a reality 
As these plans crystallized, the original 
rather nebulous conception of the project 
became increasingly real in the minds of 


the class members and a kind of morale 


about the common undertaking was evi 
dent. 


The House 


A clear goal—that of producing a scrap- 
book history of the world in sufficiently 
finished form so that it would be accepted 
by the school librarian for addition to the 
hibrary—gave the whole class a common 
direction as far as this part of their experi 
ence together was concerned. 

The thorough and cooperative planning 
that was done gave students further security 
in doing the job. The production schedule 
called for each chapter staff of three to pro 
duce one page for the scrapbook each week, 
based on the top news stories of the previ 
ous week. Production of this page for any 
one chapter involved the three person 
group in a number of learning experiences. 

At the beginning of the week the three 
students were responsible for bringing in 
what they considered the most significant 
clippings in their area for the previous pe 
riod. By discussion within their little group 
they decided which of these clippings were 
umportant enough to include on the page 
for that week. In addition, they were re 
sponsible for developing a headline key 
noting the previous week's news. Also the 
three-person staff working on a given chap 
ter needed to develop a one-hundred-word 
summary of news events from the previous 
week 

As the week's schedule unfolded a num 
ber of leadership and specialized functions 
became important. The managing editor 
was careful to check that clippings actually 
were brought in and to see that headlines 
were transmitted to a lettering committee 
so that they would be ready for final page 
preparation later in the week. He also col 
lected the one-hundred-word summaries 
and, with the editor-in-chief, corrected this 
copy before transmittal to a typing com 
mittee, The typing committee insured that 
the summaries were typed and ready for 
application to the finished pages by the end 
of the week 

Io accomplish these details of the weekly 
schedule brief meetings were held almost 
every day at some time during the two-hour 
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core period. Once during each week a “news 
round-up” was held at which delegates from 
all ten chapter staffs took part in a sym- 
posium based on the previous week's events. 
At the end of the week the editors and their 
associates bore the responsibility of bring- 
ing together the finished pages and accumu- 
lating them ander appropriate chapter 
headings for eventual binding. 

The functional learnings which the proj- 
ect provided for the class were of a practi- 
cal and interesting kind. By their participa- 
tion in the project each member of the class 
experienced the satisfaction of sharing in a 
purposeful common undertaking. In addi- 
tion, class members were exposed to the 
rich and varied picture of contemporary life 
to be found in the press and were encour- 
aged to be selective and discriminating in 
their use of the newspaper. Such skills as 
reading, composition, spelling, and punctua- 
tion were brought into focus in a meaning: 
ful context. 

The composition of the class was hetero- 
geneous and the capacities of its members 
covered a wide range. The project provided 
the top editors and their associates with a 
job that tested their abilities. Their verbal 
adeptness was utilized and became more 
honestly respected by classmates. Those less 


Let's Forget 

The greatest teaching device with which I have 
come in contact is a forgetful wacher. There are, 
of course, many devices worthy of mention, but with 
the finest of buildings, the most modern room, all 
the supplementary material of which a teacher may 
dream, there is still no substitute for my forgetful 
teacher. 

One may have several degrees; may attend 
teachers colleges regularly each summer; be an ex- 
pert in educational peychology; never be at a los 
for new methods; fluent in Life Adjustment and the 
Air Age; understand all knowledge and speak with 
the tongues of men and be as sounding brass and a 
tinkling symbol unless they are forgetful—forgetful, 
that is, of Self, Clock, Yesterday, Criticism, and 
Failures.—Groact Brit in Kansas Teacher. 
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verbally adept also were able to find roles 
that contributed to the common endeavor 
in a way that gained respect. Through the 
art work, through preparation of covers for 
the three volumes that were finally pro- 
duced, through typing, through lettering 
and even onthespot news photography, 
some of the less verbally adept members did 
jobs of which they were proud and which 
earned commendation of the class. 

Thus in varying ways and over a whole 


semester the class participating in this proj 


ect had experiences in cooperation, leader 
ship, and skills development arising out of 
an exciting use of the daily press. When the 
semester came to an end a delegation from 
the class proudly bore the three completed 
volumes into the library and presented 
them to an astonished librarian, Somehow 
she managed to find room for this bulky 
masterpiece on her crowded shelves and 
they remain there today as an example to 
class members of what they could do when 
they pooled their efforts. 

The teacher in this case and some of the 
people with whom he has worked have a 
new awareness of how vital current ma 
terials can be in the classroom and how they 
can become part of the fabric of an activity 


program. 


Intangibles Make Greatness 


It would be ideal, but entirely impossible, to have 
a great teacher in every clamroom. There are few 
really great teachers. Those few may as likely be 
found in obscure country schools as in great city 
systems, and often enough they are not even rex 
ognized as superior teachers, for administrative 
ratings do not list those intangible qualities which 
make teachers great 

Such teachers may not score highest in competi 
tive tests, nor have the best disciplined classes, the 
neatest records, and the most atcractive dothes. Yet 
they do have, in themecives, that enthusiasm and 
that vision which can touch the cold pages of books 
and make them live in the hearts and minds of 
students. —Noea Borie Gere in Sen Francisco Clas 
room Teachers Journal. 
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By 
NATHAN B. WINKLER 


mrricutr rrostem that besets the 
A teacher of the reluctant pupil is find. 
ing a common ground where pupil and 
teacher may meet. The accepted standards 
for pupilteacher relationships in a normal 
class of average size are no criterion for 
such relationships in a special adjustment 
class of perhaps a dozen maladjusted boys. 

After a number of years with such boys, 
several timesaving pathclearers toward 
finding this meeting ground have de. 
veloped—at first by accident, later by in- 
tent. Some years ago | was—er—fortunate in 
having among my students a boy named 
Harry D., a member of the “Navy Steet 
Boys.” Harry was not much trouble. He 
merely wanted to be left alone, not to be 
bothered doing any school work. Left to 
his own devices, reading comics, he was a 
perfect angel. His choice of literature 
and mine didn't coincide. When I tried to 
substitute classic comics for his blood 
curdling magazines it was “no dice.” 

A point was reached one day when I 
informed Harry that unless he cooperated 
a little more I might find it necessary to, 
talk with his mother. Aside from a mild 
snarl he became somewhat more tractable 
Resides, he had only a couple of weeks to 
go before he reached his sixteenth birthday 
and—“freedom.” 

I met Harry a couple of years later. He 
was an up and coming lightweight. We 
reminisced a bit and he left, promising to 
send me some never-forthcoming tickets 
to his mext fight 

Some months later I heard a newcomer 
to my class tell an eager listener how he had 
recently “taken care” of a teacher. When 


USE CASE 
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Reaching the 
reluctant pupil 


the opportunity presented itself I “acciden- 
tally” dropped an old snapshot of myself. 
The boy picked it up and examined it care- 
fully. What he saw was a picture of a youth 
of seventeen, attired in boxing trunks, pos 
ing in a fighter’s stance. Somewhat per 
plexed, he slowly approached and asked 
whether the picture belonged to me. | 
thanked him for returning it and careless 
ly mentioned that I hadn't done any fight- 
ing in a couple of years. I put the picture 
in my pocket and conveyed the impression 
that the matter was closed. He was reluc- 
tant to forget it and tried to pump me as to 
where, when, and at what weight I had 
fought. 

I had never fought professionally, but 
the deprecating tone I used failed to con- 
vince him. He discussed it later with an- 
other student, a “Navy Street Boy, Junior.” 
Evidently Harry had told him he'd once 
had some trouble in my class 

The incident mushroomed; the class with 
its usual flair for arithmetic added two and 
two and came up with five. According to 
them I must have put Harry in his place 
with a few well-directed blows. Harry by 
this time was the leading contender for the 
lightweight championship. IJpso facto, 
“Don't fool with that guy, he’s bad.” The 
young man with the flair for putting teach 
ers in their place suddenly began seeing to 
it that none of the other boys “stepped out 
of line.” My reputation as a wielder of 
lethal fists was firmly established, Denials 
of this fact by me were evidently ascribed 
to unnecessary modesty. 

Another time, a parolee of a juvenile in 
stitution of correction, Joe B. was wel- 
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comed into my class. Immediately, he was 
virtually wined and dined by the other 
boys. He received his homage well. Hadn't 
he been “away”? Hadn't he defied the 
judge? Hadn't his victim been in the hospi 
tal for three weeks? 

Joe and I got along well enough. One 
difhculty was in getting him to realize that 
his attitude was anti-social. Another was 
to recapture leadership of the class. The 
boys considered me “O.K.” but Joe, well, 
he was different, he was a big shot, particu- 
larly in his two-toned salmon-colored pants 
with the pegged bottoms, and pistol pockets 
in a contrasting color. 

Again I had to return to the picture tech- 
nique. This time it was an old, crease- 
worn picture from the gravure section of 
the Sunday Times. lt showed a group of 
“Marksmen,” pistols in hand, lined up at 
a range ready to defend the standing of the 
local shooting club. To this day I'm not 
clear as to how I got into that picture. I 


had worked in the jewelry trade and was ~ 


licensed by the Police Department to carry 
a pistol. One evening I decided to go to 
the local armory for some needed target 
practice. After shoxting a few rounds I 
was asked to line up with the other men for 
a picture. They looked all right and the 
photographer said he was from the “paper,” 
so “what the devil.” I forgot about it until 
a couple of weeks later when it was shown 
to me. 

I let a couple of the boys see the pic- 
ture. They recognized me despite the mous- 
tache. They tried to identify the gun. By 
this time the rest of the class had gathered 
around, The magic of the word “gun” drew 
them as though it were a magnet. Was it 
my gun? How did I get it? Who gave it to 
me? People didn't buy guns in stores. 
Finally, in answer to a question about 
ownership, I took out my permit which 
had expired many years ago. While I non- 
chalantly covered the date with my thumb, 
they read: “Police Department, License to 
carry pistol is hereby granted. .. .“ They 


saw the picture, the thumbprint, a de- 
scription of the Colt ‘gz. They were awe 
struck. 

Joe faded into the background. Their 
teacher was now a guy who “packed a rod.” 
I dismissed further questions. After all, one 
of them might ask when the license was 
issued and might even suspect that I hadn't 
owned a gun in more years than | cared 
to remember. 

What bearing do these incidents have 
upon establishing the proper rapport be- 
tween pupil and teacher? First and most 
important, I am accepted by my boys in 
the light of their own values. From that 
point of vantage I am in a position to set 
about changing their values. Once I have 
imparted to my boys the feeling that I have 
lived through experiences similar to theirs, 
or through experiences through which they 
would like to live, that I do not consider 
them anti-social or misfits, the fight for 
their rehabilitation is more than half won. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Psst! If you are occasionally uneasy 
over having a rough young pene of 
a correction home in your class, or as- 
sorted young toughs who get out of 
hand, Mr. Winkler has an apparently 
sure-fire scheme whereby you can heep 
control of the class and he heep your 
skin whole. He teaches in Westing- 
house Vocational High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. And occasionally he finds it 
necessary to awe a bellicose young man 
by getting into his hands a photograph 
of Mr. Winkler in his boxing days, or 
one showing him as a member of a 
pistol-marksman group. This idea has 
Get yourself photographed 

olding an og with one foot 
on a stuffed lion. Or hire six truck 
drivers to stretch out in a limp pile, 
and get photographed standing over 
them, dusting your hands. For direc- 
tions on using a refer to 
Mr. Winkler’s opus. Well, so long. Keep 
a stiff upper lip—and good luck. 
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CHECK SHEET: 
More Help for the New Teacher 


By 
EVAN LODGE 


ROBABLY THERE Is nothing so disturbing 
P. a beginning teacher as the uneasiness 
or suspense which follows a supervisor's 
visit—it is disturbing, that is, unless the visit 
is followed by a friendly but businesslike 
talk about lesson and classroom specifics. 
Also, there is frequently in the supervisor's 
mind a doubt of the usefulness of the visit 
and sometimes of the conference as well. 
Some matters are forgotten. Sometimes seri. 
ous criticisms have all the “edge” taken 
off and are dimly retained in the teacher's 
mind as mere “suggestions.” 

Now, not all school systems have subject 
supervisors, as such. Yet in every system 
there is sormeone charged with the duty of 
observing classes and perhaps reporting on 
them to someone and conferring later with 
the teacher observed. For what it is worth, 
and it may be nothing new, here is a form 
developed to give better supervisory assist 
ance to beginning English teachers in Cleve. 
land and to coordinate teacher-principal. 
supervisor relations 

Ihe form reproduced here is mimeo 
graphed on yellow, pink, and white sheets, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The simple check sheet which Mr. 
Lodge explains, made out in triplicate 
by the sor after observing the 
classes of English teachers in 
Cleveland jumior and senior 
hig has been found helpful 
to the teachers, their principals, 
and the supervisor himselt, He us Su per- 
of English of the Cleveland Pub-' 
lic Schools 


super 

Ohio 
h schools 


net 


OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET 
Best Things Observed 
Temperature, Lighting, Room Appearance 
Pupil. Teacher Relationslup, Discipline 
Planning and Assignment 
Methods and Management 
Vowe 
For Improvement 


Date Per 


4 by 6 inches in size. The teacher receives 
the original copy (it is filled out after the 
class observation and left in his office mail- 
box), the principal receives the first carbon, 


and the second carbon is the supervisor's. 

At the very top of the check sheet the 
ball 
pens, by the way, are a boon—and the slip 


teacher's name is written in point 


is initialed at the bottom. Only a few words 
need be written in any one of the spaces, 
yet there is room for a sentence or two if 
care i taken. (Each item is followed by 
about a half inch of space.) 

Possibly other items than these would be 
more desirable for inclusion on such a 
check sheet for other subject fields, or in the 
eyes of other persons preparing such a 
sheet. A few of the points May scem repeti- 
tious, at first glance, but they can be ex- 
plained as follows 

Planning Evidence of preparation for the lesson 


at hand 
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Curcx Suerr: More Herr ror THe New Treacher 


Asignment—Ciarity of assignment of in-class 
work; also, clarity and thoughtfulness in presenta- 
tion of homework—time when made, development, 
ete. 

Mcthods—Effectiveness in presentation of subject 
matter; sound step-by-step attack om problems at 
hand 

Management —Efhciency 
time; good lesson “pace.” 

Other items on the sheet probably need 
no explanation. 

How successfully does the check sheet 
operate? It is still in its first year, and per- 
haps it is too soon to tell what its total 
effect will be. But principals welcome the 
specific aid-tool which is placed in their 
hands, and the teachers themselves have 
been making effective use of these thumb- 


in utilization of class 


 Jnichs. of 


By TED 


CONTAINER—One half of a hollow 
rubber ball makes an excellent holder for 
steel wool and saves wear and tear on your 


hands.—Western Family. 


ANNUAL PROJECT—An interesting 
project in a music, art, English, social- 
studies class is to have a group effort on 
“Life in———— (the current year)” with 
emphasis upon the subject-matter area. 

— @-- 

Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to so words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not orginal, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to Tue 
Curaninc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
Fast Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
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nail profiles, Also, from an administrative 
point of view, it is possible through use 
of the sheets to accumulate evidence of 
growth that should count for something 
at the end of a probationary period or at 
any point along the way. 

The check sheet is neither a supervisory 
end-all nor cure-all, but at least it offers 
definite assistance on an objective and pro- 
fessional level. Each sheet is a guide by 
which to work for improvement, and in the 
first years a teacher has need of all such 
definite landmarks. Further, the specific 
comments remove the doubts; the teacher 
knows exactly how his work, his effective 
ness, his personality, and his mannerisms 
are being evaluated. 


the Jrade 


GORDON 


Prepared year after year, such annual re- 
views done from the student point of view 
become intriguing “volumes.” 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES—Among the items 
the average teacher would find handy in 
the classroom are the following supplies, 
which can be purchased from stationery 
stores or from your library supply house 
pamphlet files or boxes, paper cutter, book 
jacket binders, plastikleer covers. 


FIELD TRIPS—In planning field trips 
to various places of business try to choose 
an establishment in which a parent of one 
will in 
that 
as well as 


of your students is employed. It 
crease interest if the students know 
“Bill's dad drives a truck here,” 
increase the cooperation you get from the 
manager in conducting your tour,.—/ris 
Mulvaney, Tucson, Ariz. 
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Students look to faculty leadership for 


ORDERLY PROCEDURE 


ROONDARY students prefer a high 
S quality of performance—but expect 
their teachers to require it of them. 

The enemy of quality in human behavior 
is ignorance, laziness, indifference, poor 
attitude, lack of sense of values, and evil 
in general. The enemy is always present in 
a few and will dominate any situation 
unless the right controls are present. 

The better element of a youth group will 
tolerate the acts of the rowdy members and 
will suffer the injuries of their acts, but 
will at heart appreciate the teacher guid 
ance that subdues and eliminates the dis 
turbers. The good students look to the 
teacher to have judgment enough and cour. 
age enough to maintain order and to make 
it possible for the majority to turn in a 
high quality of performance 

The school assembly has become one of 
the important activities in the secondary 
education program, Good assembly pro 
grams will build school spirit, provide 
wholesome entertainment, give students ex 
perience in performing before an audience, 
provide instruction in general education, 
improve the cultural tone of the school, 
and otherwise contribute to a sound educa- 
tional program. Here, as in ‘other depart 
ments, the great mass of students prefer 
performance on a high level and react badly 
to cheap talent. Competent faculty guid. 
ance is essential to the whole field of as 
sembly activity if the programs are to con 
tribute to the school’s educational program 
and if objectionable material is to be ex 
cluded 

The student body should be given a voice 
in the planning and building of the as 


By B. R. MILLER 
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sembly programs. Experience has shown 
that pupils have good ideas about assembly 
talent and need but an opportunity to 
express themselves. This can best be done 
by a small representative student committee 
meeting informally with a committee of 
the faculty. It is important that the student 
committee be elected by their fellows, pref- 
erably by the student council, 

A high school will tend to follow a pat 
tern in its assembly programs from one 
year to the next. The student-faculty com 
mittee one year will select outside talent 
from booking agencies for the next year. In 
fact, it may be considered good practice to 
make a tentative plan of the next year's as 
sembly programs before school is out the 
previous spring. Students respond well to 
the orderly procedure that planning makes 
possible and they also are open to teacher 
guidance in the selection of talent and in 
the general management of assemblies. On 
the other hand, teachers find that students 
make valuable suggestions for the improve 
ment of the school assembly. 

Iwo factors influence audience behavior 
in the school assembly. First, the great 
mass of pupils will show genuine apprecia- 
tion for excellence of performance and will 
give courteous attention. Second, the stu 
dents should be assigned individual seats 
in the assembly room. A practice that has 
proved successful is for each homeroom to 
be assigned a section in the assembly room 
and for the homeroom teacher to sit in that 
section. It is a mistake to permit high 
school students to choose their own seats in 
assembly, because they will be too much in 
terested in visiting with their friends. 
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Orperty Procepure: STUDENTS 


Experienced teachers know that good 
performance in the school assembly affects 
all pupils in a desirable way and contributes 
to a good over-all education program. They 
also know that poor assembly programs 
have the opposite effect on the school popu. 
lation, This is merely another way of say- 
ing that youth prefers quality. 

Students prefer orderly classroom pro- 
cedures and resent poor ones and look to 
the teacher to guide the group. The indo 
lent and rowdy will sense a weak teacher 
and create disorder if they can. Experienced 
teachers know that the great majority of 
students resent disorder and poor work in 
a class, but the good students will not of 
themselves stop the rowdies, They look to 
the teacher to control the situation and 
make it possible for students to turn in a 
high quality of performance in their daily 
classroom work. 

A senior-high-school band is a voluntary 
organization and may be composed of as 
many as one hundred active youth. The 
student members are often effective critics 
of themselves, as they are proud of good 
musicianship. It is common, however, for 
every large group to have a few who are dis- 


posed to disorder and who become prob- 
lems for the director to control. The other 


student musicians will heartily resent the 
improper behavior of the trouble makers 
and will expect the director to require 
them to conform to high standards. Here 
again the students as a group prefer quality 
performance. 

High-school students may be permitted 
to organize night pep rallies preceding foot- 
ball games and assume full responsibility 
for proper control. The student leaders al- 
ways have some trouble with rowdies dur- 
ing the march through the main street, but 
there is no doubt about the desire of the 
great majority to keep the activity within 
bounds. The student-controlled pep rally 
in some schools has eliminated the trouble. 
some paint gangs of former years, gangs 


Loox To Facuvry 
that painted streets and buildings with 
damaging effects. 

Junior-college students in Marshalltown, 
lowa, were given permission to smoke in 
the student lounge four years ago when the 
enrolment included 104 veterans. After four 
years the veterans numbered only nine, but 
the bad effects of the smoking privilege 
multiplied a hundred fold. Two meetings 
of the entire student body of eighty stu 
dents were held last year to discuss the 
disorder that smoking was causing in the 
students’ place of gathering. 

It was pointed out by students in these 
meetings that non-smokers were deprived 
of the use of the lounge because of the 
smoke-filled air and that the room generally 
had an unsightly appearance from cigarette 
butts on the floor. Cigarettes were tossed 
out of open windows on the steps leading 
to the auditorium. The smoking caused an 
unpleasant odor in the vicinity of the stu 
dent lounge. The fact that the Junior Col 
lege is housed with the senior high school 
did not argue for the smoking privilege. 

The faculty members who attended the 
student meetings observed that the few stu- 
dents who were oblivious to good order 
were able to make enough noise to drown 
out those contending for a better environ- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Miller believes that democracy 
for the student body as a whole, order. 
liness, and a high quality of perform. 
ance in general, are best achieved by 
faculty \eadership of the students 
through “the right controls.” He shows 
how this principle is used in Marshall- 
town, Ia., Senior High School and 
Junior College, of which he is princi- 
pal. Of course, the matter of how to 
conduct a school is a controversial 
issue, and we expect many readers to 
disagree with Mr. Miller. Replies to 
articles we publish are always wel- 
comed. 
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The House 


ment in the student lounge. The faculty 
took action in due time and started the 
present school-year with a ban on smoking 
in or near the school building at any time. 
The environment of the student lounge is 
much improved and there is much less 
rowdyism than in former days. Students are 
actually using the lounge for individual 
and small-group study, which was seldom 
done before. It is not difficult for an ex- 
perienced teacher to observe the approval 
of the majority of junior-college students 
of the rule prohibiting smoking in the stu- 
dents’ room. It is perfectly clear that the 
students preferred order and decency but 
that they were powerless to correct a bad 
The 


the faculty to bring order out of disorder 


situation better students looked to 
Indeed, the better students were ready to be 
critical of the faculty if the disorder were 
not corrected 

Ihe student council in the senior high 
sxhool in Marshalltown is called the Stu- 


dent Senate. The Senate is composed of 
eighteen homeroom presidents representing 
grades 10, 11, and 12, and twelve other stu 
dents who are heads of such organizations 
as Hey, G.AA,, and class presidents. 
The stated purpose of the Student Senate 
is to give the students a voice in the opera. 
tion of the school program, in both the aca 
demic and activity fields 

The president of the Student Senate is 
elected from the membership of the Senate 
by the members of the Senate. Likewise the 
vice president and secretary of the Student 
Senate are elected from its membership 
The elections are quiet and orderly and do 


not take much time 


This method of electing the student- 
council president will draw criticism from 
some principals, who will contend that this 
othcer should be elected by the entire stu- 
dent body. These principals will contend 
further that it to go 
through the process of holding student mass 


is more democratic 


meetings for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for student-council president, 
holding party rallies, and finally voting 
after the manner in which adults vote in 
their clections. Those who support this 
latter view are willing to overlook the dis 
order in the mass meetings and the amount 
of time it takes to get the officers elected. 

If they will observe carefully, they will 
notice the serious students, and there are 
many of them, impatient over the lack of 
orderly procedures and the waste of time 
which could be better spent in the class 
room or in supervised activities. A compe- 
tent observer also will discern that more 
students than a few much prefer the quieter 
type of elections for student ofhcers, but 
that they look absolutely to the faculty for 
the leadership in bringing about an orderly 
procedure 

While it is true that secondary-school stu 
dents prefer orderly procedures and a high 
quality of performance, the responsibility 
for the leadership to obtain the desired 
goals rests with the faculty. The leadership 
of teachers and principals who accept the 
philosophy that youth are inherently good 
and that youth prefer quality will be read 
ily accepted by the students. Such faculty 
leadership joined with the natural desire 
of pupils for high standards will insure an 
educational program of the greatest worth. 


Talent Scouting 


The first obligation a superintendent has to the 


teaching profession is to help bring the right sort 


af people in Re siiment shouk!d start as far 
back as the elementary grades. when the pedagogical 
begin to emerge, and 


potentialities of children 


continue through high school and college, with 


every teacher doubling as a talent scout for his 


profession. It should culminate in a city, state, and 
nationwide search for the best teachers available 


Anperw D. Hotr in Midland Schools 
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Where Were You 


The case of 
Carrie Classplay 


on the Night of Nov. 19? 


By 
FRANCES BOWYER 


HERE were you the night of November 
W..: Immediately you're up with the 
rest of the nation’s school teachers—on the 
‘defensive. This case concerns you, since if 
it didn't, you wouldn't have stopped to 
read the article in the first place. 

Why, you were where you belonged. 
Couldn't hear beyond the first row, Busy 
enough with your own business and then 
have to run to every danged (that's as close 
as we school people dare come) meeting 
the school board calls—we always blame 
the board. 

Poor Carrie Classplay! She's been on trial, 
maligned for years and years, and it's high 
time somebody wound up her case. Let's be 
Democratic—or is it Republican? Anyway, 
let's conduct an investigation. Of course we 
needn't do anything about what we've in- 
vestigated, but—we'll be keeping up with 
the current trend. I have to keep putting 
these educational tct.ns in here and there. 

What does Carrie hang around for, you 
ask. She's behind the times. People don't 
have anyone like Carrie hanging around 
the “educational plants” any more. You 
don’t have class bands or class athletics any- 
more. That's always a humdinger of a come- 
back. 

Maybe Carrie is old fashioned, but she's 
done a lot of good. Think for a moment. 
Who bought that automatic clock on the 
first floor—the one the teachers are always 
sticking out their heads to see. Why, Carrie 
did! Who bought those pictures in the 
study rooms—the ones the custodians (ah! 
we remembered) are always wiping the spit 
balls off of on to? Why, Carrie did! Who 
bought that new public-address system? 
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Carrie did! Go right on back through the 
years—dust off all those little jobs that 
brighten and lighten and slightly modern- 
ize the four-walls-and-blackboards the com- 
munity provides, and you'll find Carrie's 
name on all of them. 

Remember those moonlight nights you 
sat around in your long dress and watched 
the juniors and seniors waltzing round and 
round and wondered how they could hold 
so much punch and look so tame and civil 
ized and so suddenly grown up? Or you 
pulled your aching back away from the up- 
holstered seat and argued with yourself, 
“Do I have to ask that English teacher to 
dance, or if I don't will she wave that old, 
tattered Athletics versus Education banner 
over my head again next year?” 

Those nights were big ones for the 
youngsters, anyway, weren't they? 

Carrie did some other things you never 
heard about. She gave Bill Bumblefingers a 
new slant—an amazing new slant—on him- 
self. He astonished himself and his friends 
and relatives with his really good perform. 
ance in the classplay. He took “speech,” and 


now he's the reporter for the “Pending « 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the case of Carrie Classplay. 
Miss Bowyer is the defense attorney, al 
though sometimes she doesn't sound 
very defensive. Maybe she's doing a 
little prosecuting on the side. Who 
us? Look, this is supposed to be Carrie 
Classplay's tnal, we thought. Anyway, 
Miss Bowyer is dramatic director at 
South High School, Lima, Ohio. 
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Pedagogues” for next year, and his mother 
thinks that maybe he'll “make good.” 

And little Sallie Stringy. She borrowed 
the new young teacher's formal and did not 
trip on the hem as she sent her lover out to 
collect their social security and—why—she's 
“not bad”—and fun, too, when you get to 
know her 

And Pansy Plumpside. She can act! Re 
member how good she was as that cook? She 
really carried the play. And you remember 
that glow on her face when you told her 
about it, and how she was in with the gang 
from then on 

And Dickie Delinquent. He left off put- 
ting wrinkles in his mother’s brow and put 
a few new wrinkles into that sheriff's part 
He found it rather excitin’ to be on the side 
of the law, and incidentally, good to be in 
with the other kids instead of on the out- 
side wondering how to get in. 

If Carrie lives in your schoolhouse, she's 
paid her way. It's popular right now to kick 
her around, but why not be smart? If she's 
there, why not use her services for the good 
they can do? Like taxes, isn’t it? We kick 
about them, too, until suddenly one day we 
get to wondering if they aren't insurance 
against want of a lot of things that make 
the Europeans mad at us 

But 
didn't belong in the audience? 


where were you the night of —if you 


You-the art teacher! Did you slap to 
gether a few posters and turn hastily back 
to “your work,” or did you realize that 
Carrie is your relative, too; that you, too, 
have been living on a part of her legacy? 
Did you make the portraits for the wall 
the ones that dressed up the old set and 
made the room look homey? Did you plan 


The House 


with the general scheme of the program and 
help tie the whole “project” together? Did 
you go along with the western idea and 
rustle up some good old telephone-pole 
style posters or with the Gay Nineties idea 
and take the time to add a few handle bar 
moustaches and some fancy lettering to the 
placards? Did you gladly suggest color 
schemes and decorative arrangements that 
would make Carrie's one night really beau- 
tiful? 

You—the home economics instructor! Did 
you step in and offer to steer the costumes 
into authentic outhts that were a delightful 
show in themselves? You got in a few good 
licks about grooming, too, didn’t you? And 
you took the hard edges off the make up 
and got those slips up under those hems 
where they belonged. 

You, there, in the industrial arts depart 
ment! Did you sniff, “We have our ‘pro- 
gram’ all ‘set up’ and there is no room at 
the inn for Carrie!” Or did you offer to 
construct that Indian god, and gild the 
daggers, and repair the fireplace? 

And you, there in the shorts! Did you 
that basketball into the basket 

the littl dervishes how to twirl a 
really mean whirl or help the villagers un 


toss and 


teach 


wrap themselves from the maypole the in 
dustrial arts department put together? 
The you 
weren't there. All the kids next day asked, 
“What did Mr. Bossman think of us?” And 
we got to give them their first coating of 


superintendent! Of course, 


veneer.—We got to spray on that first fine 
cold drizzle of public disinterest—but “they 
got to learn to take it!” 

Where will you be on the night of No 


vember 19, this year? 


Poetry, What It Is 
fy CARR DUFF 


Poetry-as would be defined by great many youngsters 


Poetry is what when the 


other hides are through for the day and go home you have to stay in after school if you 


coukin't learn it 
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DOG-HOUSE 


By 


WENTY-NINE Boys formerly grouped in 

Binet classes are now together in one 
class in a secondary school. The chronologi- 
cal ages of this group range from 12 to 17. 
The average chronological age is 14. 

Through the use of standardized tests it 
was found that the intelligence quotient 
of this class ranges from 45 to 80, One 
youngster has a “borderline mentality” rat- 
ing. The average LQ. is 63. The reading 
level of this class ranges from o to 5.4; the 
average is 2.47. The arithmetic level ranges 
from o to 4.6; the average is 2.4. 

This is the raw material with which the 
teacher had to work. In the course of a six- 
period day, he had these boys three periods 
each day, plus a homeroom period. Each 
period is of fifty-five minutes’ duration and 
each homeroom period thirty-five minutes. 

Having determined by various testing 
methods that the average span of attention 
was five to ten minutes for these boys, he 
attempted to teach simple mathematics, 
English, and history within the time limits. 
However, the traditional type of subject- 
matter classwork was a complete failure in 
this class—something significant and inter- 
esting had to be done. 

As the result of an interview with his 
principal and supervisor, during which it 
was agreed that something different should 
be attempted, he was given a free hand to 
work out the problem. 

In surveying the situation, he discovered 
that the activity most common to the major- 
ity of the boys was owning and caring for 
a dog. Here could be an approach for the 
solution of the teacher's problem. 

One day, he managed to obtain a home. 
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Motivating learning 
for a low-I.Q. class 


MATH & ENGLISH 


JOHN L. DiFRANCO 


less chow puppy. On the day he brought 
him to class, the littl dog immediately won 
the affection of the boys, and each one 
wanted to own him. Each boy had a good 
reason for keeping the dog. Jerry said he 
had a big yard for the dog to run around in 
Johnny said he worked in a butcher shop 
on Saturdays so he could bring home plenty 
of bones for the dog. Frank wanted the dog 
so he could use it for hunting. Donald said 
that his father could teach the dog tricks. 
After a rather heated meeting, and since no 
one was willing to give up the dog, they 
voted to keep him as a class “mascot.” 

A boy asked, “Where shall we keep the 
dog?” 

Another boy replied that perhaps the 
schoul would permit us to keep the dog in 
the school yard or maybe in the cellar of the 
building. Still another boy thought that it 
would be better for the dog if he were per- 
mitted to live out-ofdoors, The majority 
of the boys agreed with the second opinion. 

Ronald remarked about the possible dan- 
gers of an outdoor life. Jerry was afraid 
someone would steal him. Joseph cried that 
a car would hit the dog. Johnny felt that 
“mean” children would tease the dog, per- 
haps causing distemper. Maybe the “dog 
catcher” would capture the dog, was the 
concern of Henry. As it was agreed that the 
dog should have some form of shelter, the 
class determined to build one for him 

At this point Anthony stated that it was 
lucky the class liked the dog, or no shelter 
would be provided. Frank said, “Let's call 
the dog ‘Lucky.’ ” There was no dissension. 

Through questioning and discussion the 
teacher directed the class into seeing the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
These are some averages for the class 
of ag boys, former Binet pupils, whom 
Mr. DiFranco had on his hands for 
three periods a day: chronological age, 
14; 1.Q., 63; reading level, 2.5; arith- 
metic level, 2.3; and span of attention, 
5 to 10 minutes. This ws the story of 
how the authox used a dog named 
“Lucky” to motivate a little learning 
Mr. DiFranco teaches in Junior High 

School No. 4 in Trenton, NJ. 


need for making a plan before proceeding 
with the building of the dog house. He 
stressed the need for pooling ideas and re 
sources before continuing with the project 

The entire class was keenly interested 
and was determined that this was going to 
be the best dog house “around our way.” 
Jerry suggested that mavbe it would be best 
if the class broke up into groups. Everyone 
felt that this was a good idea. Anthony 
thought that perhaps five groups would 
be enough. Jerry, the president of the class, 
said that he would appoint the five groups, 
and the class agreed. Jerry appointed the 
groups and designated one boy from each 
group to act as “foreman.” 

The first problem was to decide on the 
size and shape of Lucky's house. At the 
first reporting session, many interesting the 
ories were presented. One group had de 
cided on a square, box-like house with a 
flat roof, another, on a rectangularshaped 
house with a pointed roof and skylight: the 
third, on a rectangular shaped house with 
a window on each side for light in addition 
to a pointed roof, the fourth, a rectangular 
shaped house with two doors so that the 
dog “would not need to turn around,” but 
could walk through if he wished; and the 
fifth, a rectangularshaped house with two 
separate rooms or sections so that the dog 
could sleep in one part and eat in the other 

Fach group sketched its plan on the black 
board and gave the reasons for the choice 


The House 


After some careful deliberation and discus- 
sion, the entire class voted to accept the 
plan featuring a rectangular shaped house 
with a pointed roof, but only one window 
for light. 

The class decided to build the house high 
enough to make it possible for the dog to 
move about freely, the walls to be at least 
three feet apart on all sides. The size of 
the window was determined to be ten inches 
long and six inches wide because James said 
that he knew a dog with a head of that size.: 
Since no one else had that kind of knowl 
edge, James’ suggestion was accepted. 

The boys again met in groups. The prob- 
lem was to plan the foundation of the 
house. The teacher walked around to each 
group and assisted whenever the boys re 
quested help. One question asked frequent 
ly was how to use a ruler. Because of this 
mutual need, the class agreed to stop its 
project long enough to learn how to use 
the ruler. Using the blackboard and a ruler, 
the teacher demonstrated the use of the 
ruler and the fundamental process of addi 
tion necessary for its use. The boys listened 
attentively, and asked questions and made 
contributions to the lesson quite frequent 
ly. The teacher explained the process of 
simple addition and subtraction, the tech 
nique of division, and the basic skill of 
multiplication 

After a few davs of this, there was another 
reporting session in which the boys ex- 
pressed their opinions and plans for the 
foundation or floor of the house. Strangely, 
most of the plans were similar. The sug 
gested plan was accepted, and soon the class 
felt ready to do the work, The class cut the 
wood to the proper size, sanded it, and 
made the wood ready for nailing. But, 
prior to assembling the floor, another ques 
tion came up. Should nails or screws be 
used 

The groups met again, but could not 
come to an agreement. They consulted their 
fathers and brothers, and other members 
of the family. In class, once more, the ma 
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jority of boys agreed to use screws, because 
“they would be more permanent.” 

In a short time the floor was assembled 
with screws. 

The next problem was to build the sides 
of the house. Again, one of the “foremen” 
sketched on the blackboard the plan to be 
used, and using this as a blue print, the 
boys began to build the sides. The class di- 
vided into four working sections, each 
group having the responsibility of building 
one side. 

The first group constructed the side with 
the window; the second, the side with the 
door; the third and fourth respectively, the 
other two sides, The wood was cut, the 
glass purchased, and the sides assembled. 

When each group had finished its task, 
the class was ready to assemble the sides and 
floor of the house. It was obvious that they 
were very anxious to finish the project. The 
roof was built; other odds and ends were 
finished. Finally, one day, after weeks of 
planning and working, “their” dog house 
was completed. 


Watch for Abuses 


In view of the increasing pressures being placed 
upon school-age boys and girls to take jobs during 
the present emergency, the National Child Labor 
Committee urges that there be no relaxation of 
existing federal and state laws governing the em- 
ployment of children in industry and agriculture 
and that these laws be strictly enforced. The Com 
mittee also urges that states whose legal provisions 
are below the standards generally recognized to be 
necessary for the protection of children enact im 
mediate legislation to strengthen their child labor 
regulation 

The worst child labor abuses which occurred dur 
ing World War Il resulted, not from relaxation of 
legal regulations, but from the low standards and 
cxemptions existing in many state laws and the ina 
bility of understafled enforcement agencies to cope 
with an un) recedented amount of illegal employ 


Recently They Sad: 


Doc-House Matu ENGLISH 557 


Another week was spent on painting 
Lucky's house. Each boy painted some part 
of it. The boys were happy, each one know- 
ing that he personally had contributed 
some part in the construction of the dog 
house. 

What were the outcomes? 

1. The boys learned to work together and 
get along with one another. 

2. They learned the value of consulting 
experts when engaged in a project of a 
technical nature. 

3. They learned the use of the ruler and 
the simple arithmetic processes necessary 
for its use in a functional setting. 

4. They were able to work on a project 
of their own choice, using their own re 
sources. 

5. They were able to see and appreciate 
the fruits of their own labor—a human satis 
faction second to none. 

6. Basic English had to be used during 
their discussions—therefore learning various 
English fundamentals was an important, 
well-motivated outcome. 


ment. Young children worked for long hours, at 
night and in dangerous occupations, There was a 
wholesale exodus from our xhools of young people 
cutting short their education for jobs. The same 
abuses could occur again in the many states which 
have not strengthened their laws since that time.— 
From Resolution and statement adopted January 
11, 195: by Board of Trustees of National Child 
Labor Committee, reported in The American Child 


They Lost Touch 


In certain sections of the nation, sxhools are 
currently reaping a harvest of discord. The program 
instituted in those areas was not acceptable to the 
people. The educators moved too fast—they low 
touch with community opinion. They could not 
“sell” a xhool program which the piblic failed to 
understand and L. Lee in 
Journal of Arkansas Education. 


A. 


By 


He Question, “What should I do for a 

black eye?’ cannot have a simple, direct 
answer because, obviously, the treatment 
must depend upon the social situation in 
which the speaker has acquired the adorn- 
ment. One could, for example, recommend 
a piece of beefsteak, or lessons in the manly 
art of selfdefense and jujitsu, or the devel. 
opment of a habit of kee ping the nose out 
of other people's business! 

Most of us recognize the lack of wisdom 
that prompts the asking for direct answers 
to general, non specie problems such as the 
above, but in educational circles we still 
all too often frame our inquiries in similar 
terms. Whenever, as a clinical psychologist, 
| am approached for help with children’s 
behavior, the requests for information or as 
sistance are usually, like our blacked-cye 
friend's query, framed in terms of general 
ved, wolated behavior symptoms for which 
specific, immediate, and easily applicable 
wlutions are desired. Seldom, indeed, are 
the symptoms seen as part of a broad social 
setting in which the child grows and lives 

A description of behavior symptoms, it is 
true, does enable us to approach a problem; 
but these symptoms, in and of themselves, 
are not the basic problem to be solved. No 
matter how annoying they are, they may, in 
fact, be of only minor importance. These ob 
served behavior symptoms may enable us to 
recommend a solution, but merely describ 
ing or identifying troublesome symptoms is 
not in itself the solution. In psychological 
work, diagnosis ts not therapy. If we limit 
our work to diagnosis, we have merely sub 
stituted one form of mnorance for another 
We have given a collection of symptoms a 
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What Shall I Do 


Getting at causes of 
the students’ problems 


for a BLACK EYE? 


ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 


name but we have altered the troublesome 
behavior not a whit. 

When we work with children having ad- 
justment difhculties, our real interest is 
(or at least, should be) in the child behind 
these symptoms we are so anxious to de- 
s«ribe. Our main concern thus is not in the 
nail-biting but in the unhappy, tense child 
who bites his nails; not in the shyness, but 
in the youngster who is made unhappy by 
his inability to make friends. 

Basic understanding and insight into the 
way that children grow should enable us to 
see human problems clearly and sharply 
not serve as a magnifying glass to enlarge 
the insignificant. In order to see behavior 
in its true perspective, both in its present 
significance and its possible future manifes 
tations, we need a sound knowledge of child 
development. Such an understanding of the 
psychology of human behavior should help 
us to distinguish between acts which are 
true behavior and actions which are a sub 
stitute for something clse; that is, to deter 
mine which are only the outward symptoms 
of a more basic problem. 

However great the temptation may be, it 
is extremely undesirable and even dangerous 
to evaluate behavior merely on the basis of 
Two boys, for exam 
ple, may both go to the library to get books. 


superficial symptom 


One goes because he likes to read; the other, 
because his shyness or some other real or 
imagined handicap does not permit him to 
participate in the group activities which are 
his real interest. A superficial description of 
the overt behavior, however conscientiously 
made, gives little insight into the real prob 
lem. 
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Similarly, almost any desirable character- 
istic, such as diligence and industriousness, 
for example—both in school and out, and 
even when directed at a desirable goal—may 
also be a substitute for some other preferred 
but unattainable type of activity. The child 
who is “good” solely because he is afraid to 
be bad, or who studies his lessons only in 
order to beat someone else, may be a “good 
student”—but he is nevertheless in serious 
need of help. Even the most acceptable 
forms of behavior may thus be motivated by 
undesirable drives 

Reprehensible behavior, similarly, often 
is really well-intentioned behavior gone 
astray, or at worst the undesirable activity 
may be merely ill advised. Delinquent be- 
havior is often only indiscreet or ill-con- 
sidered conduct, motivated in many in- 
stances, not by anti-social drives or per- 
versity, but by a simple lack of understand. 
ing of what constitutes good social usage. 

In order really to understand children’s 
behavior we need to have both an accurate 
description and also an evaluation of their 
activity. In order to describe behavior we 
have to develop skill in observation; we 
must know where to look and what to see. 
Any evaluation of child behavior, further- 
more, requires more than mere observation. 
We must recognize and understand the dy- 
namic or basic motives of behavior which 
activate the individual—motives of which he 
himself may be quite unaware. And we 
need, even further, to be able to relate the 
child's total behavior to the larger frame of 
reference in which he lives, for we must 
understand how the total environment af 
fects him and how it influences what he tries 
to do, both now and in the future. 

Modern educational science has devel- 
oped many specialized techniques to enable 
us to observe and to record human behavior 
with ever-increasing accuracy. These tests 
and the various other adjuncts to the guid 
ance trade are techniques that are useful 
and even invaluable because they enable us 
to find answers to many problems of hu- 


Wuart SHatt I Do ror a Brack Fre? 


man behavior—provided, however, that we 
are able to frame the questions in meaning- 
ful terms. Before we can tise any of these 
instruments to real advantage we must be 
able to delimit the problem; we must first 
of all identify the basic difhculty that we 
are trying to correct. 

We must always remember, moreover, 
that tests are tools of observation and de 
scription only; they are not tools of evalua- 
tion. They enable us to observe and to de- 
scribe the behavior of individuals in fairly 
exact terms. None of our tests and other in- 
struments, however, can ever make the 
interpretation of behavior in terms of its 
positive or negative value, in terms of good. 
ness or badness, of social usefulness or de- 
structiveness, The interpretation is always 
dependent upon the sympathetic insight 
and understanding of the counselor. Jn and 
of itself, even the best testing program serves 
little purpose, Tests can be invaluable in 
helping us describe a situation, but they can 
never tell us what to do about it. 

If the correct questions are not raised, 
therefore, the answers that we obtain even 
by the most conscientious application of ap- 
proved techniques will not be related to the 
problems that we had hoped to solve, With- 
out this questioning, our tests, our counsel 
ing programs, homeroom organizations, 
mimeographed sheets, and case records de 
generate into fruitless techniques that en 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Maybe you could say haughtily that 
your friends aren't the type who go 
around getting black eyes. But if you 
think your students aren't the type who 
occasionally get psychic black eyes, you 
should get better acquainted with them. - 
Dr. Rautman has some suggestions 
about both kinds of black eyes as symp- 
toms of a else, and about how 
to peer around the edge of the symp- 
tom to see what's behind it. He is clini 
cal psychologist at the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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able us to do better, faster, and more efh- 
ciently things that might better be left un- 
build elaborate guidance 
programs im our schools without having 


done. If we 


clearly in mind what it is that we are trying 
to accomplish, we are like a coach who gives 
sprinting spikes to a boy without telling him 
im what direction he is supposed to run! 

Belore a teacher is able to evaluate be. 
havior deviations accurately, he must have 
a broad understanding and an insight into 
the multipliaty of causes underlying even 
simple acts. In the light of our knowledge of 
child development some minor deviations 
are recognized as incipient forms of serious 
personality aberration; while other, often 
more irritating problems may be perfectly 
natural or spurious forms of childish be- 
havior and hence best allowed to run their 
normal course without comment 

Teachers working with immature chil 
dren and specialists working with youngsters 
who have problems of adjustment usually 
can see farther ahead than the child himself 
can, and because of this superiority in fore- 
sight they sometimes tend to develop what 
might be called a Jehovah complex. This 
Hu- 


mility, here as elsewhere, is one of the great 


tendency must be held in restraint 


human virtues. Even though the world (and 
the child), as we see it, may be out of joint 
and we born to set it right, we are not called 
upon (nor is it permissible for us) to re 
construct the lives and worlds of children 
in one te ll swoop 

Our work in the field of childhood edu 
cation should all be directed to helping in 
dividual children find their own solutions 


to their own problems. Not even special 


service workers (clinical psychologists and 


teachers included) are called upon 


to judge behavior in terms of their own per 


sonal image! 


The graduates 


Amerka” outnumbered 


tre t mic 


The House 


of the small colleges listed in the 


in Pitel Speeches 


On the other hand, it is necessary for us 
io be mindful of the fact that we all do tend 
inevitably to evaluate the universe from our 
own point of view and with our own stand 
ards of value uppermost in our minds, In 
the eyes of the teacher who has the responsi- 
bility of a roomful of lively students, it is 
only natural that any behavior which dis- 
turbs the peace of the schoolroom should 
loom large upon the horizon. It is necessary 
to make a distinction, nevertheless, between 
the various kinds of behavior, for it is a 
serious error to treat all disruptions of rou- 
tine alike. Teachers must recognize, further. 
more, that even troublesome behavior may 
have positive educative value for a particu- 
lar child uying to learn about the world. 

Only a thorough understanding of child 
development can enable teachers to recog: 
nize the true significance of observed be- 
havior and to distinguish between those 
classroom problems indicating basic dith- 
culues of adjustment and those problems in 
which the annoying behavior stems from an 
earnest attempt to meet the problems of the 
world. The nuisance value of any specific 
form of behavior is never a reliable c- 
terion! 

In any guidance program, or any other 
educational program, if teachers and special- 
service personnel wish to serve the child 
most helpfully, they must cultivate the 
habit of looking at the youngster behind the 
symptoms and of evaluating child behavior 
in a full social context. They must learn to 
consider human behavior always in terms of 
both the present and the future, rather than 
in terms of their personal likes or dislikes 
or convenience. No short training session in 
the tricks of the guidance trade can ever 
serve as a substitute for a basic and funda 
mental understanding of child development 
and human behavior 
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ANNIVERSARY: Public Affairs Committee, the 
nation’s foremost producer of educational pamph 
lets, marks its fifteenth anniversary in May. Founded 
in 1996 as a non partisan and non-profit organiza- 
tion to provide popular information on social and 
economic topics, the Committee has produced 175 
pamphiets with a combined circulation of 17 200,000. 
About one-fifth of them have been purchased for 
use in high schools and colleges of the nation 


TEACHERS DAY: March g0 was proclaimed 
Florida Teachers Day by the Governor of the State, 
who urged its citizens to “dedicate a part of this 
day to reflective appreciation of the unselfish serv 
ices of the teachers The State Department of 
Education sent us a notice about it, suggesting that 
other states might like to pick up the idea. Of 
course, people are very busy nowadays, and aren't 
much given to setting aside parts of days for re 
fective appreciation of anything, let alone teachers 
Mothers Day, with the florists back of it, and Fathers 
Day, sponsored by the necktie industry, produce 
tangible results If Teachers Dav is to become a 
national event, we wonder whether the U.S. Mint is 
open to suggestion 


LOYALTY OATH: The special loyalty oath 
which the Regents of the University of California 
offered to teachers of the institution in a take-it.or- 
be-fired ultimatum has been ruled a violation of 
the state constitution by the Court of Appeals of 
California in a unanimous decision of the three 
justices, states the New York Post. The Court 
ordered the University to reinstate the 26 teachers 
who had been dismissed for refusing to take the 
oath. The long awaited decision, now of national 
significance, was that “equal to the danger of sub 
version from without by means of force and violence 
is the danger of subversion from within by the 
gradual whittling away of the very pillars of our 
freedom.” 


STAMPS & BONDS May 1:95: marks the soth 
Anniversary of the sale of Defense Stamps and Series 
F Bonds (the kind that school children get with 
their completed stamp albums), both of which first 
went on sale in May tog. The Treasury Depart 
ment hopes that schools will make a good showing 
on their sales of stamps and bonds for the occasion 
Because of the international situation, patriotism 
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is again playing a part in increasing Defense Savings. 
About 2,000,000 more 1o-cent stamps were bought 
in :gj0 than in 1949. and more were sold in 
January 195: than in any month for the past two 
years. For the 10-year period, sales of Defense Stamps 
have moved close to the two billion dollar mark 
while sales of Series E Bonds total more than sixty 
billien dollars 


TV VISITS: Parents of Newark, N J., school chil 
dren have been having an opportunity to visit the 
city’s Classrooms via television by tuning in a local 
station for half an hour each Wednesday. The “Re 
port to Parents” series offers go-minute views of 
typical classroom work in progress in various grades 
or subjects. From the response to the first 5 tele 
casts, announces the Department of Libraries, Visual 
Aids. and Radio of the Newark Public Schools, both 
the station and the schools are convinced that tele 
vision is a “natural” for school public relations. 


OFFICE OF ED: The U. 8 Office of Education 
has had a reorganization by which its previous & 
divisions have been simplified to 5, cach in charge 
of an assistant commissioner of education, announces 
Fart J. McGrath, commissioner of education. The 
$ units are Division of State and Local School 
systems, headed by Wayne O. Reed; Division of 
Vocational Education, in charge of Raymond W 
Gregory; and Division of Higher Education, headed 
by John Dale Russell 


COLLEGE ENROLMENTS: College enroiments 
showed a decline of 6.5% for the fall of igs, as 
compared to the same period of 1949. The drop 
was due to ao, loss of male students, attributabic 
to reduction in the number of veteran sudents. The 
only increase in enrolments in any kind of higher 
institution was shown by the independent theo 
logical schools, which reported a sizeable gain of 


15% 


BASKETBALL FIXES. Laxity of college officials 
and the “hypocrisy and sham” of college athletic 
codes are contributing causes in the bribing of 
basketball players to throw games, stated FRI Di 
rector J. Edgar Hoover at a recent Senate hearing 
reported by the Associated Press. It should be 
considered bad manners for a university that sub 
scribes to an ethical control code to resort to all! 
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hinds of dociges to hire and pay athictes and then 
become indignant at gamblers who try bribe 
them, or at players who acorpt the bribes 


BENEFACTOR The Teachers Astociauion of 


Houston. Tex, has moved from its cramped quarters 
in an offee building into the comparative luxury 
of to rewdence which was willed to the 
Aswxiation as its headquarters by a retired Houston 
teacher. The gift, says Texas Outlook (mate edu 
cation journal), has set other teacher groups to 
hoping for benefactors. So now, in addition to all 
the other current shortages, we can worry about 


the shortage of benefactor 


alps TO ANNOYANCE A bu of humor was 


injected into a recent au fio and visual aids imeati 
tute held in Manefield, Olio, save Ohio Se 
Teachers of the various schools had prepared ex 


{ their shill in devising teaching aids. The 


teachers of Simpson Junior High School had an 
exhibit headed “Student Aids in Aging Teachers’ 
In the collection were such ttems as rubber snakes 
and mice, spiders with coil spring legs lapel flowers 
that syuirt water slingshots, and a wealth of other 
confecated equipment But just a bev without 
a single gadget to aid him, can be annoying enough 


and it's too bad one wasn't hung in the exhibit 


HATLESS The tooo ladies attending the con 
vention of the American Amociation of Universty 
Women at Atlantic City, NJ 
come to the sessom on world problems without 
their headgear, avs the New York World Telegram 


The AAUW apparently felt that such 


we're requested 10 


and Sun 


matters should not be discussed in the wacky at 


here created by ally llinery 


ADULT ED: A new national aseciation in adult 
education will be formed at a meeting in Col im bus 
Ohm, May according to an announcement of 


the Department of Adult Fducation of the National 
Fducation Asexiation and of the Amerikan Aswxia 
tien for Adult Education. The new group will bring 
together the mem bereh ips of these two 
weanizations, and also many individ mk not now 
affiliated with cither group. An enlarged program 
has been planned The first national conference of 


¢ new association will be held in Los Angeles 


(ktober t2 8 


POMA DEFENS! You can quit having the su 


dente A sit raid drill Word has come out of 
New Trelis Acexciated Press) that enough 
practke of yoga (the Indian method of body and 


immune to 


make person 


mind control will 


nc House 


atomic bomb blasts All you need to do to reach 
that state, says L. S. Rao 
practice siting and meditating for “at least” twelve 


yoga specialist, is to 


years. For best results you should do the sitting 
on a tiger or a leopard shin. We don't know just 
where you can get tiger or leopard skins But we 
suppose it doesn't matter because the twelve years 
the whole 


aren't available, cither. Please forget 


matter 


NEGRO: Georgia's new $207 b00,000 budget bill 
reports the Associated Press, was prepared by the 
State Legislature at Governor Talmadge’s request 
to keep Negroes from attending white schools 
Under the terms of the bill, any public «hool or 
college that admits a Negro under court imstruc 
tions wil] automatically stop receiving state support 
Should a court hold such action unconstitutio al 


then no schools in the whole system wo ld receive 


any state funds. A suit to fore admittame of 
Negro children to public schools is now pending in 
Federal Court in Atlanta and aN has applied 
for admission to the University of George Law 
School, presumably as a first step toward a court 
fight on the issue. The bill ts an advance move to 


void any resulting court orders 

CITY FARMERS: The largest 4 year agricultural 
high school in New York State oddly enough, 
one operated by the New York City Board of Educa 
tion. It is only 40 minutes from Times Square by sub 
wav and bus. and is attended by qoo boys from 
the Bronx. and other boroughs. The 
«hool. an annex of Newtown High School Flush 
ing. Lt, says Bernard Krisher in the New York 


h the stu 


Manhattan 


Herald Tribune, has a so-acte farm © 


dents run. To be graduated, students must have 


spent § summers working on commercial farms 


SCIENCE ROOMS. In about § years you can 
ebtain an up to-date report on how to plan the 
acraneement. furnishings, and equipment of science 

awrooms and laboratories. In spite of the " prog 
ress of in the past 20 of years the 
most recent Federal report on the planning and 
equipping of «ience rooms is an © it-of date and 
afiair publist ed in 1927. Work on the 
new report has been begun by the National Science 


out of promt 


Teachers Amociation of the NEA and it should be 
issued about 194% 

If vou have to build before then, the only advice 
we can give you at the minute ts to se that clectrn 
outlets are included in the laboratory plan The 
Acewiation savs that youd be su how of 
ten new school buildings are completed without 
anvone’s having thought to include such basic little 


items 
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Statement on Race, by Asutey MONTAGUE. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1951. 
172 pages, $2. 

Statement pn Rece is an extended discusion of the 
pronouncement on this topic made by the Unesco 
committee of experts on race problems in the sum 
mer of igso. The statement itself, made by the 
leading world scientists, consists of twenty-one 
articles of agreement. These articles instantly should 
find their place in every high school. If science 
ever provided goals toward which education should 
be focused, they are presented in this study 

These findings of scientists under-gird the basic 
democratic and religious tenets im that they pro 
claim the common heritage of man and the need 
for the concept of basic equality 

Montague’s comments provide the fiesh, so to 
speak, for the skeletal statements. The book is small 


enough for most junior. and senior high-school 
groups to use without difficulty. It should be a 


Rewiws 


PAUL S. ROSS and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


useful instrument in the hands of both social studies 
and general science clases. 

Dan W. Donsow 

Center for Human Relations 
New York University 


Automotive Electrical Equipment, by Wu- 
L1AM H. Crouse. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New end Ed., 1950. 930 
pages, $3.20 
Ihe content of this book is presented through 

a simple and practical scientific approach. Kt is 

well illustrated with simple, authentic, and clearly 

labeled charts, diagrams, and photographs 

The subject matter starts with a thorough dis 
cussion on theory of magnetism and the electron 
flow of electricity as a basis for understanding how 
and why electrical equipment functions. The author 
has presented valuable information in a systematic 
sequence on construction, theory of operation, test 


Vital 
Speeches 


Today's tim 


AUTHORITIES 


Complete text of the best expressions of 
contemporary thought—e speech depert- 
ment for your library at @ nominal cost. 
2) FREEDOM FOUNDATION SPEECH 
AWARDS 1950 
Recommended in 
Magatines for School Libraries 
Periodicals for Small ond Medium 
Sized Libraries 
indexed in the “Reoders’ Guide™ 
Isswed Ist and 15th cach month 
One year $5.00 Two yearn $9.00 
9 months $3.75 


Semple copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42ad Street New York 18 


Must Published 
THE WORDS YOU USE 


Boot One (Ninth and Tenth Years) 
Book Two (Eleventh and Twelfth Year) 


by 
Holmes Randolph-Fisley 


A Work Book For an 
Not Increased 
A Text Book Vocabulary 


Students whe wee these workbooks will lear te use the words 
they showid 

Living Words . . . Necossery Words 

Everydey Words . . . Up-to-date Words 
Interesting Words 

Spelling . . . Definition . . . Usege 
Presented in serves of lessons, cach centered srowed « theme 
of interest to boys end in Junior end Senior High Schoo! 
end desing with situstions pertinent to thew and 
problems 


After « brief introductory peregreph, cach lesson 
entwely of Grill meteriel. 


Send for examinetion copies 


LAWRENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WO Spavidng Avenue Hollywood Call. 
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ing, adjusting, disamembling, repair and reasem 
bling of electrical equipment necessary for proper 
functioning of the automobile as well as clectrical 
equipment which adds to convenience, comfort, and 
salety 
futomotive Electrwal Equipment would be a 

valuable supplement to any automotive mechanic's 
library, an cxcelient reference for industrial-arts 
auto mechanics classes, and a splendid text in the 
study of automotive clectricity for vocational auto 
mechanics clases. The variations in specification 
requirements of different makes and models of 
automobiles would make the manufacturers’ speci 
feation charts of tolergnces for the particular unit 
on which adjustments and repairs are being made 
a valuable supplement to Automotive Electrical 
Fquipment 

Geomce Heemance 

White Plains Public Shoois 

White Plains, N.Y 


Our Standard of Living—A First Course in 
Economics, by Cuartes H. New 
York: Globe Book Co., 1950. 536 pages, 
$2 By. 

This eighteen chapter text, with prose above the 
average in interest, seems best suited for iith and 


SINCE 1941 


PENCIL VENDING 
MACHINES 


NO INVESTMENT 


FURNISHED OUB SCHOOL CUSTOMERS 


The machines exhibited at your N.A.S.S.P. 
conventions in Chicago, Kansas City, and 
New York. Giving excellent service in 
schools across the nation from CALIFOR- 
NIA to CONNECTICUT end MINNE- 
SOTA to TEXAS. 


(Send tor bolder with details) 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 
NEW CASTLE INDIANA 


The Curaginc House 


sath grade pupils. Its range of topics is satisfactory; 
ample questions at the end of cach chapter are 
thought provoking: some of the suggested activities 
bespeak both ingenuity and familiarity with the 
Classroom situation; and, in general, there is an 
intelligent, liberal, humanitarian point of view 
throughout. To his further credit, the author fre 
quently breaks across the boundaries of strictly 
economic considerations into political and especially 
into social aspects of contemporary life. Two further 
items in favor of this text are its occasional apt 
references to available items of well-known litera 
ture, and the frequent bold faced headlines through 
out. 

Apparently in the interest of keeping the price 
of the book low, the publisher, in this reviewer's 
opinion, has not done justice to the text. The 
disadvantage of only 48 photographs is not com 
pensated for by a fairly pleniiful supply of medi 
ocre frechand sketches Furthermore, there is 
nothing to mitigate the inadequacy of the two 
page index, which necewitates the omission of 
hundreds of such essential terms as “boycott,” 
“farmers,” “real wages,” etc 

Some teachers may regret these further deficien 
cles: the lack of vocabulary lists; the lack of refer 
ence to pertinent educational films; the paucity of 
diagrammatic explanations; and the failure to com 
pare the economies of theoretical capitalism, com 
munism, and fascism 
pe Zarea, 
John Marshall High School 
Rochester, N.Y 


Problems Facing American Democracy, by 
Horace Kincrer. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1950 758 pages, $s 45. 

Teachers looking for a good text in a course on 
Problems of American Democracy should find 
Kidger most worthwhile. In addition to various 
economic issues, there is a careful treatment of 
such social problems as the role of the pres, racial 
and religious understanding, women's rights, the 
family, housing. crime, leisure, education. and 
propaganda. All too often, these'areas of tension 
are neglected in the conventional history or social 
studies course 

In each chapter, there is a brief summary of 
historical background and then a discussion of 
the problem. Useful teaching aids and selected 
references follow. Issues like the Brannan Plan, 
cartels, medical insurance, aid to education, and 
public housing are an evidence that the author has 
tried to be comtemporary The approach is gener 
ally well balanced, with the possible exception 
of treatment of the Taft Hartley Act, which is pre 
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sented uncritically for an isue which has played 
© controversial a role in recent political campaigns. 

Time moves faster than all textbooks. Today's 
great focus of attention, Korea, is not even men- 
tioned in this volume. It is Korea which has not 
only affected our international relations, but which 
is forcing drastic changes in our domestic economy 
Kidger docs little with foreign affairs or govern- 
mental problems, perhaps because he believes they 
are dealt with in other courses, Only one chapter 
is given te international relations While there 
are two chapters on Congress, there is none on the 
problems of the expanding powers of the Presi- 
dency or the role of the Supreme Court as a 
guardian of our liberties. 

These apparent inadequacies do not affect materi. 
ally the intrinsic merit of this text. Its study can- 
not help but make for more thoughtful citizenship. 
It should aid students to try to make the American 
dream of an abundant life in a free society come 
true. While we are busy safeguarding democracy 
abroad, the value of providing a good model at 
home should never be forgotten. This is probably 
our most powerful weapon in the war of ideas. 

Saut 


Seward Park High School 
New York, N.Y. 


Boon Reviews 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ENGLISH 

Black Beauty, by ANNA Seweit, adapted by 
Epwarp G. Punkay. New York: Globe 
Book Company, 1951. 540 pages, $1.84. 

Conquest—Book Four: Literature—Reading 
Skills, by Grorce W. and 
Carot Hovious. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1951. $s. 

Poe's Stories and Poems, adapted by OULie 
Derew. New York: Globe Book Com. 
pany, 1951. 257 pen, $1.Bo. 

Pride and Prejsué by Jane AusTEN, 
by Derew. New York: 


Globe Book Company, 1951. $25 pages, 
$1.84. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

American Government Today, by Eanest 
B. Fincner, Joun H. Ferouson, and 
Dean E. McHenry. New York: McGraw. 
Hill Book Company, 1951. 58% pages, 
$4.20. 

You and Your Community (rev. ed.), by L. 
J. O'Rourke. Boston: D. C. Heath and 


Co., 1950. 692 pages, $3. 


Economical of time 
Easy to give 
Easy to score 


battery, or for information on 


3G, 419 W. 119th New York 27, N.Y. 


8 forms now available in the reading test that is 


For grades 7-12 and I st college year: 


THE SURVEY SECTION 
(of the Diagnostic Reading Tests) 
has 7 major uses: 
For assaying skills in Rate, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 


For screening purposes in entrance testing 
For prediction of college success 
For sectioning classes in English, etc. 
For individualizing instruction and assi 
For selection of individuals and groups 
For testing results of remedial work 
Specimen copy of The Survey ey 
Specimen set of complete battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 
Te order quantities, or a specimen copy of a F mee 4 Section, or a specimen set of the total 


Diagnostic Reading 
Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC, Kingscote Apt. 


ments 


or remedial work 


Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 
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Seored for comprehension, rate, : 
vocabulary 
Moderate in cost ‘ae 


History of the American Way, by Hanon 


ALD The Crraninc House 

The Challenge of Democracy (grd ed), Geometry—Meaning and Mastery, by Sam- 
by P. Braicn and jJosern C ver Wetkowrrz, Harry Srromer, and 
New York: Harper & Danie W. Snaver. Philadelphia: John 
Brothers, 1950. 748 pages, $4.20 C. Winston Company, 1950. 506 pages, 
$2.60 

Mathematics—A First Course, by Myron F 
Rosskorr, Harotp D. Aren, and Wh- 
tiaM D. Reeve. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951. 472 pages, $2.60 


Unpemwoon Tyirr Kerner, 
and Eowarp H. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. 745 pages, 
$5 

Workbook for Muzzey’s A History of Our 


Country (New Ed.), by Minnie Lioyp SCIENCE 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1950. Laboratory Guide for the Physical Sciences 
198 pages, paper bound, g6 cents (rev. ed.), by Grorce S. Easy, Cuaries L. 


Waucn, and Hersrrr FE. Wreicn. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1950. 164 
pages, $1.28 

Modern Biology (rev. ed.), by Truman J]. 
Moon, Paut B. MANN, and James H 
Orro. New York: Henry Holt and Com 
pany, 1951. 698+ Ivi pages, $3.96 

Modern Chemistry (rev. ed.), by CHartes E 
Dutt, Wutsam O. Brooks, and H. 
Crark Mercatrer. New York: Henry 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra—lts Big Ideas and Basic Skills, by 
DayMonp |. Aiken and Kennern B 
Henperson. New York Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. 409 pages, $2.48 

Everyday Arithmetic, by Haat R. Dove 
Lass, Lucien B. Kovney, and Donaty W. 
Lentz. New York: Henry Holt and Com. 
many, 1950. Junior Book 1, 488 pages: 
took 2, 502 pages; $1.92 cach 

Making Mathematics Work, by G. D. Net- 
son and H. EB. Gaime. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1950. 630 pages, $2.40 


Holt and Company, 1950. 564 pages, 

$4.40. 
Modern Physics, by Cuartes 
(Continued on page $76) 


Dutt, H. 


Teaching the Slow Learner 
Revised and Enlarged 


W. B. Featherstone 


The revised edition retains the basic design and practical outlook of 
the earlier monograph. In addition, the new chapter on how to teach 
slow learners in junior and senior high school extends the scope and 
value of the handbook 


The author sets forth throughout the book helpful suggestions for 
enriching the educational experiences of the slow learner. The present 
edition will be useful to elementary and secondary school teachers 


118 pages paper bound os¢ 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 1, Hollis L. Caswell, Editor 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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How to Understand Social Studies Read. 
SKILLS 
. How to Use an Atlas 
and HELEN HALTER . How to Use The World Almanac 
Figures 


ing 
. How to Use an 
With Individual Self-Testing Key How to Usean Atlas 
Prin., Chateworth School, Larchmont, N.Y. How to Locate References on « Topic 
7th printing! . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 


Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 
Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 
By FORREST E. LONG . How to Take Part in « Social-Studies 
Professor of Education, New York University How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
How to Read Semple Graphs 
. How to Read Pictorial Ga and Maps 
and 
How to Prepare a Good Report 
. How to Give an Oral Report 


for classroom efficiency 


(4 set of 30 copies costs only $31.50) 


For the 1951-52 year, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, the 
book that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all 
resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so sets may be 
used by a different class each period. 


Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better pupil 
accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do not have a 
copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES ELLs. order a copy today for 30-day free examigation. 


30-day approvel—List price $1.75 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.40 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 cach, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ cach 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The May Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tie House for May. 


This story of the sccm. has been wld One :ith grade English-social studies clas 
with the hope that some secondary «hool principals, became interested in the idea of developing a 
desperate over the problem of the boy and girl who “current history of the world” based on clippings 
cannot read, may kmow that there is an answer, from the pres and produced as a group project.” 
and that one Teack scoot has been working suc Franklin Patierson, p. 543 
comfully for the past fifteen years, Stop worrying 
about F. Lawson, p. 520 


“Another time, a parolee of a juvenile institution 

“Whereas under the previous system the council of correction, Joe B.. was weicomed into my class. 

might conceive and carry out from one to ten ideas = Immediately, he was virtually wined and dined by 

in a year, now cach committee docs as much as the other boys. He received his homage well 

thie in « year, and some do much more Henry ] Hadn't he been ‘away?"—Nathen B. Winkler, p. 546 
idams, p 524 


“"Now Ill tell you about a bargain I'm going “While it is true that secondary school students 
to give you. Since we have two boys from the team = prefer orderly procedures and a high quality of 
in this class, I'M give everybody in the class five performance, the responsibility for the leadership 
extra points on the week's average if we win to obtain the desired goals rests with the faculty.” 
Jairus J. Deisenroth, p. 529 Miller, p. 552 


Said the audents, “There ia not cnough school 


spirit, and we would like a program to arouse The question, “What should I do for a black 


more” You ask what «xhool spirit has to do with eve?’ cannot have a simple, direct answer because, 


character education. So did we. But the students obviously, the treatment must depend upon the 
proves ! to us that it had a lot to do with it «ial situation in which the speaker has acquired 
Marion W. Wallace, p. 541 the adornment.”—Arthur L. Rautman, p. 558 


Articles featured in the May Clearing House: 


Irack School: Pupils Move on 6 Ability-Paths inna FE. Lawson 515 
{ Student Council Designed for Action Henry J]. Adams 521 
International Unesco Seminar in Brussels, 1950 Emma L. Bolzau 526 
Whimsical Walter: Unforgettable Teacher Jarrus J. Deisenroth 529 
These, Too, Are Our Children and Our Schools Jane E. McAllister 59% 
Character Fducation in Disguise Marion W. Wallace 540 
Newspapers, a Project, and an Astonished Librarian Franklin Patterson 543 
Use in Case of Emergency Nathan B. Winkler 546 
Check Sheet: More Help for the New Teacher Evan Lodge +548 
Orderly Procedure: Students Look to Faculty Leadership B. R. Miller 550 
Where Were You on the Night of Nov. 19? Frances Bowyer 554 
Dog House Math and English John L. DiFranco 4555, 
What Shall I Do for a Black Eve? Arthur 1. Rautman 558 
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These are basic skills for your 


Life Adjustment Program 


ty How to Cooperate with Civie Authori- 
ties 


tx How to Analyze Issues 


vy How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


ty How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
ten 


ty How to Be Active in Community Polli- 
tics 


ty How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 

ty How to Listen to Political Speeches 

vy How to Read Political News 


ty How to Study Platforms 


yy How to Understand Constitutionality 

vy Hew to Select a Candidate 

ty How to Choose Your Political Party 

vy How to Register and Vote 

How to Write to Your Congressman 

ty How to Vote Taxes 

ty How to Serve on a Jury 

ty How to Judge Good Local Govern- 
ment 


ty How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


vy How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the llth or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand. 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. Adopt this 
book for Life Adjustment education! 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school social -studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


30-day approval—tList price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30%, dis 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community. 

Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 
examination. 


count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Crearinc House 


Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic 


Spelling 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the English Department 
High School, Brockton, Mass 


Th sew workbook in palling designed for 
the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth grades. It fea 
tures the baske bit of gem words that cause the 
ment dificulty with cighth, ninth, and tenth grade 
It is class towed and the result of long 
of spelling problems It classifies these words 
the fundamental groups. give the 
rules that apply and the special exceptions The 
workbont contains plenty of drill, persomal error 
bist, and accomplishment tests Iu use will 
climinate most if mot all of the common spelling 
error 
List Pree go cents 
Send for 4 sample copy today 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbooks in 
Literature 


for 
A Tale of Two Chie 
The Lady of the Late 
The Merchant af Venice 
of the King 
Treasure 
By Hereld Faton AM 
Head of the Department of English 
High Shool, Bratton Mas 
Directed reading is intelligent reading Let 
these workbooks help you to selve your reading 
problems Each workbook is guide to thorough 
understanding of these clawics In addition they 
provide for worthwhile group and individual su 
dent activities 
Singic copies 14 conte 


discount on clas orders 


Mon Premier Cahier 
A Drill Book in First 


Year French 


By M. Laevorgna, M Fd 
View Principal, Francis Parkman 
Thee drill foe forty ewerciers in 
trench, representative courses: of 
aed 6 iw of teachers and pupils 


single item of rench 
n 


Silas Marner 
Ivanhoe 
Macbeth 

Julius Caesar 


“teins sufficient material to meet 
vidual differences of wariow There 
(cumulative pe previous 


~ 


vo", discount on class orders 


The Palmer Co. 
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GETTING BIGGER 
GETTING BETTER 
ALL THE TIME 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


@if you ere a coun- 
selor, personnel worker, 
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berg, 296 

Williamson, J. E. Teaching and Guidance: No 
Boundaries, 414 

Winkler, Nathan B. Use in Case of Emergency, 546 

Wolfson, Martin. Economics in i95:: Day's News 
the Text, 955 

Woodall, Justine P. and Edward W. Savery. Rockets 
in Asembly, 4* 

Work-Experience Programs, The Effect of By 
George Harlow, 494 

Workshop on U. 5S. Educational Relations With 
Europe. By C. O. Arndt, 467 

Writers, What I've Learned About Creative By 
Selma L. Bishop, 

Writing Stint, Everyone Protested, but There's a 
Daily. By Edith H. Moberg, 29 


Youth: Principal Gets Down to Cases, Don't Blame. 
By Anna E. Lawson, 199 
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The House 


BOOKS RECEIVED H. Seaver. (Vol. 4, “The American Way 
(Continued from page 946) Series.”) New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1950. $29 pages, $2. 
Mercatre, and Wittiam ©. Neighbors in Action—a manual for local 
Baoons. New York: Henry Holt and leaders in intergroup relations, by 
Company, 1951. 6094xxxi pages, $4.48. Davis DuBow. New York 


Harper & Brothers, 1950. 294 pages, $3. 
MISCELLANEOUS On the Education of Women, by Grorce D. 


Career Plays for Young People (30 non Stopparp. “Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
royalty, oneact vocational guidance Series.” New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pave). by Samvuet S. Boston pany, 1950. 101 pages, 50 
2 ‘lays, Inc, 8 Arlington St. 1950. 942 Readings for the Atomic Age, edited by M. 
pages, $4.50 Davin HorrMan. Magazine articles and 
7 Careers for Young Americans in the Army book excerpts. New York: Globe Book 
7 and After, by Reusen Hoacnow. Fore- Co., 1950. 406 pages, $2.80. 
; word by Gen. Omag N. Braptey. Wash The Stage and the School (and rev. ed.), by 
ington, D.C: Public Affairs Press, 1950 KATHARINE ANNE OMMANNEY and Pierce 
226 -pages, $4.25, C. Ommannry. New York: Harper & 
41 Courageous Conquest—The Life Story of Brothers, 1950. 571 pages, $2.40 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, by Essentials of Business drithmetic, Third 
Monrcomery. New York: Globe Book Edition, by Eowarp M. Kanzer and Wi- 
Co., 1951. 191 pages, $1.84 tiam L. Scuaar. Boston: D. C. Heath 
The Education of Man: Aphorisms, by and Company, 1950. 476 pages, $2.36. 
Hemnicn Pestatorzt by Wu- Mathematics to Use, by Mary A. Porter, 
H. New York: Philo Frora M. Dunn, Emmy Hurener ALLEN, 
sophical Library, 1951. 9% pages, $2.75 and Joun §. Gotpruwarre. Boston: Ginn 
Industry in America (rev. ed.), by CHARLES and Company, 1950. 502 pages, $2.40. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


USEFUL AND TIMELY REPRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


ATOMIC ENERGY; A ecience assembly lecture, illustrated .............. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE ............. 
SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. ...... 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture ...................... 2 
30 
20 
20 
25 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE, scientific assembly program 
WHAT 18 SCIENTIFIC METHOD? . 
COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS © 

THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 
MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) .............. 
NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 25 
A STUDENT'S APPROACH TO MECHANICS. 2s 
YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) 25 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Bex 406, Oak Fark, 


riting advertuers please mention Cissaisc Howse 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together'’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each weet of the schoo! year 

CLASS PLAYS—tHelp in selecting and staging dre- 
metic productions 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS —Directions for the we- 
cessful guidence of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for finene- 
ing student functrons 


ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
m intramural and interscholestic sports 


DEBATE—Both wdes of the current high school de- 


bete question 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of schocl clubs of all types 


HOME ROOMS—ideas and plens for educetwe 
home room projects 


PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimuleting 
loyalty and schoo! spwt. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guwidence in the pro 
of school newspaper end yea: boot. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu 


cotive end wholesome social cotivitres 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction im the 
development of student sense of respons 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES —Music, commence- 
ment, pont rystems, ete. 


Each month Schoo! Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


In writing advertisers please mention 
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z= McKINLEY WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Size 32 inches by 44 inches 


These maps are printed on a specially prepared paper of a neutral tint and 
strong texture. 

They can be colored with ink, crayon or water color and preserved for permanent 
use as a finished Wall Map. 


The United States and Sections Special Subjects 
State boundaries and England. 
British 
France and England. 
Greece and Aegean Sea. 
Italy, 
Eastern World. 
Palesune 
Roman Empire. 
Balkan Region. 
Price, 1 to 4 maps, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 or more maps, 30 cents each, postage extra. 


CROSS-RULED GRAPH PAPER—WALL SIZE 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks _ 
one-fifth inch square, and heavy ruling every two inches. 


Price, 1 to 4 sheets, 50 cents each postpaid. 
5 to 99 sheets, 30 cents each, postage extra. 
100 sheets or over, 25 cents each, postage extra 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street i 
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Projection ). 
Europe (boundaries 
1921). 
Europe (boundanes 
1914). 
Asia. 
Africa. 
South America. 
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